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Chronology 


On August 15, Theodore and Emma Kolyschkine 
welcome Catherine into the world while visiting the 
great fair of Nizhni Novgorod in Russia. Just a few 
days later she is baptized into the Orthodox Church 
in St. Petersburg. Emma would suffer a series of 
miscarriages and then give birth to two sons, Serge 
(1902) and Andrew (1913). 


Theodore’s work as an international insurance 
agent brings him and the family to Ramleh, Egypt, 
where Catherine is enrolled in the convent school 
of the Sisters of Our Lady of Zion. This would 
be Catherine’s first formal encounter with Roman 
Catholicism. 


Catherine marries her first cousin Boris de 
Hueck in the Orthodox cathedral of St. Isaac 
in St. Petersburg. 


During World War I, Catherine is a nurse stationed 
on the front lines and is decorated for bravery. 


At the outbreak of the “October” or “Bolshevik 
Revolution,” Boris and Catherine flee Russia into 
bordering Finland. 


Sensing that they could never again return to 
Russia, Boris and Catherine leave for England. 
Later that autumn, Catherine is received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
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Boris and Catherine move to Toronto; George is 
born on July 17. 


With her marriage straining, Catherine moves to 
New York City alone and survives by taking on 
menial jobs. Her life changes when she signs on 
to give lectures through the Chautauqua speaking 
circuit, delivering inspired talks about life in Russia. 


Catherine meets Father Paul Wattson of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement in New York and in 
a year’s time becomes a Third Order Franciscan. 


During a year-long trek across Europe, Catherine 
conducts a series of celebrity interviews. 


Catherine and Boris are now separated, and she 
channels all her energies into the first Friendship 
House in Toronto. 


Catherine again returns to Europe, this time to 
cover the Spanish Civil War and to report on how 
Communism and Catholic Action were both trying 
to spread throughout the continent, especially in 
Belgium and France. 


Catherine opens Friendship House in Harlem. 


Catherine returns to Europe to cover the rise of 
Nazism. 


Eddie Doherty, America’s “highest paid” reporter, 
comes to Friendship House in Harlem to write a 
story on Catherine for Liberty magazine. 


Catherine opens Friendship House in Chicago. 


Having received an annulment of her marriage to 
Boris de Hueck, Catherine marries Eddie Doherty 
in Chicago. 


Chronology TS 


1947 After a split over vision and leadership of Friend- 
ship House in Chicago, Catherine and Eddie move 
to Combermere, Ontario, to found the Madonna 
House apostolate. 


eo Catherine enjoys a meeting with Pope Pius XII 
in Rome; Madonna House petitions to become a 
secular institute. 


1969 After living almost a decade with mutual vows of 
celibacy, Eddie is ordained a Catholic priest in the 
Melkite Rite. 


19°75 On May 4, Eddie dies. 


1980 Catherine makes her final trip to Europe to meet 
with John Paul II. 


1985 On December 14, Catherine dies and now rests 
in the Cemetery of the Holy Canadian Martyrs 
Church in Combermere. 


2000 Catherine’s cause for canonization is opened. 
Father Robert Wild at Madonna House is named 
her postulator. At this time, Madonna House has 
approximately two hundred members throughout 
twenty countries, as well as about a hundred 
associate priests. 
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Sources and Acknowledgments 


Catherine de Hueck Doherty was an amazing woman and de- 
serves to be found on any list of modern spiritual masters. 
I first encountered Catherine not in her writings but through 
a talk she had taped for seminarians. I thank Father Richard 
Tomasek, S.J., for this recording and for introducing me to the 
wisdom and the wit of Catherine. I would also like to thank 
my teaching assistant at St. Louis University, Sarah Sparks, for 
her assistance in getting this volume ready for publication. Fi- 
nally, a special word of thanks is greatly owed to the Madonna 
House Community in Combermere, Ontario, where this project 
took shape. Everyone was most helpful when I spent the sum- 
mer of 2007 with them — helpful not only in the traditional 
ways of sharing stories and opening archives, but in simply liv- 
ing the life Catherine envisioned not only for her associates but 
for the whole world. Hers was a life of radical Christian char- 
ity and service, a life filled with pondering the deeper mysteries 
of our existence as well as enjoying the simpler joys that sur- 
round us. Finally, I would like to thank Father Bob Wild, the 
postulator for Catherine’s cause, who showed me unmatched 
hospitality. 

Many of Catherine’s works are actually collections of shorter 
articles or of talks she gave, usually in the afternoons at Madonna 
House in Combermere. Members of Madonna House later edited 
and published these essays and addresses according to various 
themes. MHP refers to Madonna House Publications, which is an 
on-site publishing house in Combermere. Within the past decade 
or so, they have started to make minor editorial changes and 
reprint some of Catherine’s best known works. 
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2001) 
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through Confession (MHP, 2004) 


Catherine: A Newsletter to Promote the Cause for 
Canonization of the Servant of God, Catherine de 
Hueck Doherty 


They Called Her the Baroness, by Lorene Hanley 
Duquin (Staten Island, NY: Alba House, 1985) 


Catherine Doherty: Servant of God, by Robert Wild 
(MHP, 2007) 


On the Cross of Rejection: Meditations — When Your 
Heart Is Pierced (MHP, 2003) 


Donkey Bells: Advent and Christmas with Catherine 
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1997) 
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Journey Inward (Staten Island, NY: Alba House, 
1984) 


Living the Gospel without Compromise (MHP, 2002) 


Lubov: The Heart of the Beloved (Locust Valley, NY: 
Living Flame Press, 1985) 


Molchanie: Experiencing the Silence of God (MHP, 
2001) 


My Heart and I: Spiritual Reflections 1952-1959 
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Soul of My Soul: Coming to the Heart of Prayer 
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Introduction 


Catherine de Hueck Doherty had a soul as puckish as it was 
pious. As a young girl, it seemed that she was always get- 
ting into trouble, and as an adult woman she was labeled an 
agitator and never fit easily into anyone’s categories or expec- 
tations. A baroness accustomed to begging, a mystic given to 
social activism, Catherine often found herself alone against the 
crowd. She possessed no formal theological training yet has 
penned some of the most profound spiritual writings of the 
twentieth century. She was a Russian émigrée who was just at 
home on the streets of Harlem as she was in the rolling coun- 
tryside of Ontario. To this day her spirit lives on throughout 
many houses in the bigger cities but especially in Combermere, 
Ontario, where her Madonna House boasts well over a hun- 
dred members and an incalculable number of guests each year. 
Here one finds a life within the Church that is only now able 
to emerge, the spirituality of the third Christian millennium; 
here one finds the spirit of the baptized where community and 
integrity, prayer and supplication, break down cultural and ge- 
ographical barriers, bringing all sorts of people together in a 
single voice of praise and service. 

The figure who inspired such a way of life never wanted to be 
the focus of all the good being done, preferring to explain her- 
self in rather nebulous terms. If asked who she is, she responds: 
“You ask me, who am I? I am the echo of a voice. You ask me 
who am I? Iam a breath, a wind. You ask me, who am I? Iam 
a wound. You ask me, who am I? I am a flame. You ask me, 
who am I? Iam a tear. You ask me, who am I? I am a bride. 
You ask me, who am I? I am a sinner God has touched. You 
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ask me, who am I? I’ll answer you...a fool in love with God” 
(L 56). This fool was born Ekaterina, more commonly known 
as Catherine, “the Baroness” to some, or more simply, “the B” 
to those who dared to know her well. 

Catherine recalls how her mother once told her, rather enig- 
matically, that she had been “born under the shadow of the 
cross.” Was this a portentous claim, filled with insight of how 
Catherine would face a life frequented with so many heavy 
crosses and so many pains of love? She always wondered. As 
it was, Catherine Kolyschkine was born in Nizhni Novgorod 
in the south of Russia.! On the morning of August 15, 1896, 
her recently married father and mother, Theodore (“Fyodor” 
in Russian) and Emma, were on a train to attend the Great 
Fair there when Emma, having “miscalculated,” went into labor 
and was forced to deliver Catherine in a sidetracked Pullman 
car, which was then being used as a residence. Treating Cath- 
erine’s life historically is not easy work, as her own personal 
memories do not always align correctly with the external data 
recorded by students of her life. For example, she says she was 
born “around 1900” but passport records provide 1896. She 
recalls that an older sister, Natasha, had died in infancy before 
her but, in fact, Natasha was born a few years after her. Too, 
Catherine says she was baptized on the same day of her birth, 
the Feast of the Assumption in 1896, but records indicate that 
the baptism was performed by a Russian Orthodox priest on 
September 15, 1896, in St. Petersburg. What we know for sure, 
therefore, is that Catherine was the first child to live beyond 
infancy and that her mother miscarried three times before giv- 
ing birth to two sons, Serge in 1902 (some biographers listing 
1904), and Andrew, much later in 1913. 

Theodore was a successful international insurance agent and 
had married earlier but lost his first wife, Catherine (after whom 


1. From 1932 to 1991 Nizhni Novgorod was known by its Soviet name “Gorky,” 
after the author Maxim Gorky, who was born there. 
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“the B” was named) just after the birth of their son, Vsevolod. 
Theodore could boast minor nobility in that his sister, Vera, 
was a baroness of the aristocratic de Hueck family and married 
their oldest son, later giving birth to Boris, who would later be 
Catherine’s first husband. Emma, on the other hand, was not of 
Russian descent but belonged to a family that left Paris after the 
French Revolution. Having come from a long line of medical 
professionals, Emma enjoyed a family that was raised to nobil- 
ity by the Russian tsar, Nicholas I, in thanksgiving for what the 
family had brought to the people of Russia. As such, Catherine 
was raised in a world of favor and relative luxury, yet in a fam- 
ily who combined such magnificence with a deep care for the 
physically poor and for the deeply human. The Kolyschkines 
enjoyed the best Russian society had to offer: the arts, beautiful 
estates, and worldwide travel. Catherine even recalls spending 
Holy Week in Jerusalem as often as possible (F 21). This mix- 
ture of worldly success infused with the signs and symbols of 
the ancient faith no doubt provided Catherine with much of 
the religious framework out of which she operated most of 
her life. 

Widowed for fifteen years, Theodore latched on to Emma 
and saw in her a true foundation. Forced to move in order 
to keep up with the demands of his business affairs, Theodore 
and Emma left for the Ukraine in 1897, with Vsevolod and 
the infant Catherine coming with them. In the small town of 
Ekaterinoslav, Vsevolod scandalized both family and city by 
carrying on with a minor, Luisa, with whom he had, as far as 
records can ascertain, “a few” illegitimate children. In 1903 the 
family left Russia and moved to Ramleh (Arabic for “sands”), 
Egypt, on the Mediterranean, just on the periphery of Alexan- 
dria. These would prove formative years in Catherine’s life. 
Here Catherine was immersed in a Roman Catholic world, at- 
tending the exclusive girls’ school run by the Sisters of Our 
Lady of Sion. The sisters there filled Catherine with a deep love 
of St. Francis’s simplicity and St. Ignatius’s cunning. 
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She remembers once embracing a statue of Francis and prom- 
ising him, “I will be like you. I will be very poor, and the birds 
will eat out of my hands. And if anybody gives me bread, I will 
share it with the first poor child I see on the road.” She re- 
called this line much later in life when she had to scrape and 
beg to make ends meet each week and even in such destitution 
she could provocatively recall this as “the poverty of St. Fran- 
cis making love to me” (EG 39-41). She similarly remembers 
the time that her piety propelled her to leave home and seek 
out a place of pilgrimage. Having moved back to Russia during 
the summer months in order to escape the scorching Egyptian 
sun, Catherine became taken with the rich tradition of Russian 
pilgrimage. So at the age of six or seven, she found a black 
skirt and shawl and made herself up to set out through the 
streets of Petrograd. Seeing a three-and-some-foot-tall pilgrim, 
someone naturally contacted the authorities and the police duti- 
fully returned her to her parents. Like her early encounter with 
St. Francis, many years later she would continue to define her- 
self and her spirituality as that “little girl in Russia trying to 
finish the pilgrimage she began” (EG 57). 

Both parents instilled in their children an active love of the 
poor. Catherine watched with absorbing eyes how her own 
father would patiently wait on each beggar who came to their 
door. During the summer months she saw her own mother go 
and work with her servants, learning that her mother would 
never ask anyone to do something for her that she was not 
able to do herself. Her parents received everyone around them 
as if each were Christ himself. They welcomed each man and 
woman into their home, regardless of social class or of ability, 
as a person toward whom the only fitting response was respect 
and love. This no doubt gave Catherine a powerful example 
of finding Jesus in others, especially in those whom society dis- 
regards or, perhaps worse, merely utilizes. Precociously pious, 
Catherine reports how she very early on learned how to offer 
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up her wounds and tears: “I was walking along the Mediter- 
ranean beach with my father. I fell and slashed my knee on a 
stone and started to yell like a banshee. My father dipped my 
knee into the saltwater of the sea, and I yelled some more. He 
said to me, ‘You don’t like Jesus Christ very much, do you? 
He was crucified for you and endured a lot of pain. You just 
have a little scratch and you yell like nobody’s business. If you 
can’t bear physical pain, child, how will you bear the pain of the 
heart and of the mind that will certainly come to you?’” Cath- 
erine goes on to admit that, “I didn’t understand what he said 
at the time, but I understand it now. At no time, then, was I al- 
lowed to make a big deal out of pain, which was often related to 
the pains of Jesus Christ” (F 44-45). Although Theodore and 
Emma were Russian Orthodox, Theodore’s mother was Roman 
Catholic and Catherine grew up in a home where these “two 
lungs” of the Church were very much alive and active. 

By 1910 the family moved back to their estate in Tombov 
in the southern part of Russia. As little Catherine grew, her 
awareness of both the beauty of the sacred liturgy as well as 
the differences between Western and Eastern styles of Christian 
worship developed. She loved Easter especially, and in one of 
her reminiscences she reveals how acutely aware she was of the 
newness each Easter, each liturgy, tried to instill into the world 
and into lives of those present: 


In a loud, penetrating voice, the priest proclaimed, “Christ 
is risen! Christ is risen!” The whole congregation an- 
swered, “Truly He is risen!” Then the priest kissed the 
deacon, who then passed the kiss of peace down the cleri- 
cal line. At this point a Westerner would have been sorely 
puzzled, for everyone in the Church turned and kissed his 
neighbor, exchanging over and over again the joyous salu- 
tation of the priest: “Christ is risen! Truly He is risen!” 
At that moment all the church bells started ringing freely, 
with a song of great gladness, as if repeating, “Yes, Christ 
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is risen!” Beautiful and unforgettable was the sound of 
“forty times forty” bells of Moscow (RY, 64). 


She went on to recall going to return the Easter fire back to 
the Kolyschkine home. More importantly, she would also carry 
the stories of the saints back with her, no doubt her little imag- 
ination working overtime thinking about what she too could 
heroically do for the same Lord. In fact, during these forma- 
tive years, Catherine often found herself in trouble because she 
would go around to the various classrooms throughout her 
school trying to take the corpus of Christ down from the cross 
to help alleviate his sufferings. This desire to console the suf- 
fering Christ would become a cornerstone of her spirituality as 
well as her service to the Mystical Body of Christ in the destitute 
and impoverished. 

From this arose in Catherine a very early desire to offer her- 
self on behalf of priests. Although told she was too young to 
make such an offering when she was with the sisters in Egypt, 
her closest friend and biographer, Father Emile Briére, says that 
when she turned twelve she was enflamed by a time of retreat 
and then received permission to make of herself an offering, a 
“victim soul” for priests. In fact, she often called praying for 
priests her “second vocation.” While this type of vicarious and 
sacrificial oblation may not resonate easily with much contem- 
porary spirituality, such an offering of one’s sufferings, setbacks, 
and solitudes has a long history in Catholicism. 

Little did Catherine know that such suffering would be as im- 
mediate and as intimate as her marriage. That is, by 1912 the 
Kolyschkines had arranged to marry teenaged Catherine to her 
first cousin, Boris de Hueck, in the beautiful St. Isaac Cathedral 
in the heart of St. Petersburg. Such ties were not unheard of be- 
tween the Russian aristocracy, but what Catherine then thought 
of this arrangement of marrying her cousin we cannot say for 
sure (since this arrangement lacked the proper ecclesiastical dis- 
pensations, Catherine’s later request for an annulment would 
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prove easily granted). We do know something that Catherine, 
however, did not. 

Upon moving to Moscow a few years earlier, Boris de Hueck 
had begun an affair with Luisa, his cousin Vsevolod’s wife. 
When Luisa realized that she was pregnant with Boris’s child, 
they fled in haste to Riga. The baby died shortly after child- 
birth and the two returned, Luisa apologetically to Vsevolod 
and Boris to meet and charm his fourteen-year-old cousin, Cath- 
erine. Boris never seemed remorseful and such promiscuous 
infidelity marked most of his days. In fact, later in life Cathe- 
rine admitted that after the marriage ceremony, her own mother 
pulled her aside and warned her, “Don’t expect Boris to be 
faithful to you” (CB 29). 

After their wedding Boris finished his formal training as both 
an artist and a civil engineer and immediately began his own 
architectural firm in St. Petersburg. The lovely Catherine was 
eager to put into practice all she had learned from her mother 
and desired to begin her adult life as a Muscovite socialite. So 
much promise in one tiny flat, yet all of this would soon come 
to a bleak end. When Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife 
were assassinated in Sarajevo, Austria declared war against Ser- 
bia, a move Russia could not allow. Tsar Nicholas mobilized 
troops along the Russian border and the die for World War I 
was cast. With his expert training, Boris was an easy fit into the 
Sapeurs, the Russian corps of engineers. Catherine, on the other 
hand, went into nursing and was trained by the Red Cross in 
basic medical attention. True to form, however, she rose to the 
challenge, served at the front, and was honored with a medal 
for outstanding service. 


Why should these young people in their youth die, be 
killed, or maimed? Why? I ask God loudly and clearly, 
“Why?” and the echo brings my why back to me. I am 
shaken, shaken in the corner of a covered wagon in which 
lie about ten, or maybe less, wounded people. I who sit 
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on the very corner of it, I am shaken, not so much with 
the horrible road we travel, but I am shaken as with a 
fevers. 

God who promised to look after the poor, the sick, the 
lonely, is false to his promise. How can it be? God cannot 
be false to anything because he is God. And suddenly I find 
my face wet with tears. I am encircled with these doubts. 
They come closer and closer and closer. It is as if now, any 
minute, I shall die in the arms of my doubts (CB 35). 


Besides nursing, Catherine was also put in charge of the kitchen. 
Why? She says it was because of her loud voice! With so many 
soldiers disgruntled by the war and eager to get home, the 
Bolshevik Revolution commenced with the Russian common- 
ers rushing headlong back to seize the property they felt was 
theirs. Nothing mattered more to a Russian than his land. As 
if the foes of the Great War were not enough, now Boris and 
Catherine had to contend with their own people. 

On the night of October 25, 1917 — according to the old 
style of Russian dating — Petrograd’s Red Guards took over 
most of the government buildings, and by daybreak the Winter 
Palace was surrounded by Bolsheviks (from the Russian bolshe, 
meaning “more” or “majority”). It seems that the common 
Russian did not believe such a coup d’état would last and Cath- 
erine was no different. Only after months of dwindling food 
supplies and growing tensions did Catherine and Boris devise a 
plan of escape. Toward their final days in Russia Catherine was 
out scavenging any possible foodstuff and was suddenly pinned 
against the wall of a building by a group of drunk soldiers. She 
recalls: 


I put my hand against my forehead and someone shot 
a revolver at me and the blood came into my face and 
I fainted. They decided that I was dead and went their 
merry way around the corner. I came to and there was I — 
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bloody as can be and nobody ever stopped to help any- 
body because they were afraid. I had something to wipe 
my face with and I discovered that my face was okay but 
my hand was a mess. Even to this day I have a scar of the 
bullet wound. (CB 43) 


Unfortunately this was not the only tale of utter brutal- 
ity Catherine was able to recall from those days following 
the October Revolution. One incident, perhaps more than any 
other, remained firmly rooted in her memory as it galvanized 
her childhood offering on behalf of priests. It was at the out- 
break of the Bolshevik revolts and even by Catherine’s own 
admittance, it was a very dangerous time to be leading pub- 
lic worship. Having reached the moment of the consecration, a 
priest lifted the host only to have the main door of the church 
fly open and an armed guard yell, “Stop that nonsense.” Cath- 
erine vividly recalls: “A single shot rang out. Slowly a crimson 
stain appeared on the back of the white vestment. The priest 
swayed, then toppled sidewise down the altar step, his out- 
flung arms letting go of the host, which rolled slowly, and came 
to rest on the polished floor of the lower step. The host was 
ground into the floor, and twenty-four hours later the priest was 
buried” (FH 130-31). This experience convinced Catherine of 
two things: it solidified her dedication to the Church and to the 
priests for whom she sensed a special bond, and it confirmed 
her and Boris’s need to leave Russia. 

With acquaintances in Finland, just over the Russian border, 
Boris and Catherine escaped amid gunfire and despite weeks 
of starvation and hardship. Forced to navigate between those 
Finnish towns that had succumbed to Communism and those 
that would still welcome them, the de Huecks made it to a small 
fishing village where some family friends had a simple dacha 
(country house). Having been arrested by the Finnish Bolshe- 
viks for allegedly running weapons, Boris passed his time in jail, 
a much more lenient sentence than what Catherine was then 
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asked to endure. Dwindling away in body and in mind, she 
passed the days in and out of consciousness until one day she 
awoke to the victorious clamor of the Finnish White Guards 
who had just trounced the Communists in Helsinki and were 
now fanning throughout the countryside eliminating anyone 
who had joined or had proved sympathetic to Communism. By 
spring of 1919 and the end of the First World War, Boris had re- 
ceived another commission as major in the White Russian Army 
in Murmansk, an isolated seaport in northerly arctic Russia. 

In Murmansk Boris was to help coordinate rebuilding efforts 
and Catherine volunteered at the local YMCA. Lenin’s men 
proved numerous and ruthless (over twelve thousand govern- 
ment executions were reported during these eighteen months 
alone); and by the end of 1919, all the Allied forces — Amer- 
ican, British, and Canadian — had made plans to return home. 
Thousands of Russians had asked to be evacuated as well, Boris 
and Catherine among them. By the fall of 1919, the de Huecks 
had journeyed from their beloved homeland to London. 

While Boris proved still too weak to earn an income, Cath- 
erine eventually found work at the Russian Red Cross. These 
were not happy days of course, but such dire conditions pushed 
Catherine deeper into prayer and divine surrender. One day 
while walking home from work she stopped by a Catholic 
church and “in a moment of total desperation, I prayed to 
heaven to take my life or give me some reason for living” 
(CB 64). This nadir nudged Catherine more explicitly to Rome, 
although she had always viewed her life as a hybrid of Latin 
and Russian spiritualities. Her desire to emulate such Western 
saints as Francis and Ignatius, her promise to offer her soul on 
behalf of all priests, her love of the Holy Father in Rome, all 
came rushing back. On Thursday, November 27, 1919, she pre- 
sented herself to be welcomed into the Roman Catholic Church. 
At a beautiful Mass in the Sisters of Sion’s chapel near Notting 
Hill Gate in London, Father Gilbert Higgins of the Canons Reg- 
ular of the Lateran received Catherine. Catherine’s newfound 
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spiritual fervor and clear ecclesial commitment were fed in her 
heart by the morning Eucharist and in her head by the Catholic 
Evidence Guild,* whose biweekly exchanges and examinations 
she intently listened to at various places throughout London’s 
streets and parks. 

While Catherine was busy contemplating the things of heaven, 
Boris was active planning revenge on those who stole his mother- 
land and had furtively made plans to join the White Army back in 
Russia, but settled upon working for the Russian Embassy. Soon 
Catherine came to work there as well, and with a little more secu- 
rity, they hired a Russian maid, Dunia Vassova, and began once 
again to entertain and to establish themselves amid the upper 
echelons of society. With the Bolsheviks clearly gaining an irre- 
versible stronghold on the Russian government and way of life, it 
became clear that the de Huecks would never return to the coun- 
try of their birth and hence decided to leave for Toronto, where 
Boris was offered a job as a draftsman for a landscape company. 

In March of 1921, Boris, Catherine — now pregnant with 
her first child — and Dunia departed for Ontario on the S.S. 
Minnedosa. Docking at St. John, New Brunswick, the family 
took the train to Toronto’s Union Station and were almost in- 
stantly regarded as Russian nobility and brave expatriates who 
had braved the “Red Menace” and were now bringing their 
gifts to North America. For the first time in years Catherine 
possessed new hopeful energy. Within two weeks of coming 
to Toronto, she made an appointment with Archbishop Neil 
McNeil.? McNeil sensed in Catherine an unusually advanced 
sense of spiritual maturity, and she left that meeting knowing 
she would not be happy until she found how she could best 


2. The Catholic Evidence Guild was founded in 1918 as a lay apostolate aimed 
at reaching the unchurched throughout the Diocese of Westminster. In 1919 Maisie 
Ward joined, followed in 1920 by Frank Sheed, the Guild’s most famous speakers. 

3. Neil McNeil (1851-1934) was bishop of Vancouver from 1910 to 1912 and 
archbishop of Toronto from 1912 until his death. He was best known for racial 
reforms and establishing parishes and schools for non-English-speaking immigrants 
who where then flocking to Toronto. 
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serve the Lord through the people of Ontario. She was, how- 
ever, quickly plunged back into the demands of the everyday 
world: on July 17, 1921, Catherine gave birth to George, Boris 
had just lost his job, and the deeply seeded fear of his infidelity 
began to sprout. Rumors of Boris’s taking-up with a Russian 
ballerina, Claudia Kolenova, proved true, and, no longer able 
to sustain a family on her income alone, she turned to Father 
Edward McCabe, who had baptized little George just a couple 
of years earlier. 

At Father McCabe’s suggestion, Catherine left George in 
Dunia’s care in May of 1924, traveled to New York City, and, 
forced to act quickly, settled upon washing laundry and living 
at a nearby flophouse. Here she began to reflect deeply on the 
loneliness shared by all who had been uprooted by poverty and 
were forced into menial labor simply to survive: “Every time 
we finished work we walked into a strange loneliness, a terrible 
loneliness. There is no greater loneliness than being in a crowd 
of people you don’t know. The laundry girls and I lived in a 
profound, collective poverty” (F 74). Catherine’s circumstances 
quickly changed when, one day, she was invited to a friend’s 
Manhattan apartment for tea to give an impromptu talk on 
Russia. 

Rumors abounded that the lady in the laundry was in fact 
a Russian baroness, and now that her oratory skills were made 
public, Catherine was asked to go on the lecture circuit with the 
Chautauqua speakers’ series.4 Chautauqua was North Amer- 
ica’s attempt to bring finer culture, in-depth lectures, and even 
Christian dogma to those in rural areas unable to make their 
way to a city’s museum or a university’s halls. Catherine was an 


4. Inspired by the temperance movement, the Chautauqua lectures began in 
western New York State (near Lake Chautauqua, an Iroquois word with an un- 
certain meaning — anything from “place of mist,” “two moccasins tied together,” 
and “jumping fish” has been proposed). Founded by John Vincent and Lewis Miller 
in 1874, the Chautauqua speakers’ series was brought to Canada by John and 
Nola Erickson in 1917. The Chautauqua movement originally began as a Methodist 
camp combining intellectual discourse and morally enriching pastimes. 
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instant hit: made up to accentuate her Eastern beauty and her 
Russian accent bolstered and played up, she traveled through- 
out Canada and the United States, before making New York 
City her home. 

After a disappointing trip to visit family in Brussels in 1928, 
Catherine returned to little George and to Boris, who proved 
quite unremorseful and hardly discreet regarding his ongoing 
affair with Claudia. In 1930 Catherine petitioned Archbishop 
McNeil for an annulment and ended up returning to Toronto, 
undertaking a hodgepodge of jobs. As she labored among the 
people of Toronto, she noticed how the Communists lured the 
needier workers into their promises of comfort but, more in- 
sidiously, into their own atheistic ideologies. Catherine reported 
to the archbishop that the Catholics needed to respond in turn. 
Catherine quickly telescoped her passion for the poor to those 
targeted by the Communists: begging for them, finding them 
lodging, making food and clothes available, and, above all, lift- 
ing up these beleaguered souls to God and interceding for their 
blessing. 

This is how Friendship House came about. Distraught about 
her marriage and dissatisfied with the relative prosperity she 
knew she could enjoy if she so chose, Catherine began to hear 
differently Christ’s command to go and sell everything and to 
follow him (Matt. 19:21). She decided to “give it all away,” 
and she opened Friendship House in Toronto on May 28, 1934, 
providing food, clothing, and even edifying conversation and 
reading material for all who came to her. She truly lived seeing 
Christ in those standing before her, no one soul any more im- 
portant than any other. Immersing herself into the rawness of 
human living gave Catherine great insight into the sacramental 
nature of all human encounter and of each living moment: 


The duty of the moment is what you should be doing at 
any given time, in whatever place God has put you. You 
may not have Christ in a hobo at your door, but you may 
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have a little child. If you have a child, your duty of the 
moment may be to change a dirty diaper. So you do it. 
But you don’t just change that diaper, you change it to the 
best of your ability, with great love for both God and that 
child....There are all kinds of good Catholic things you 
can do, but whatever they are, you have to realize that 
there is always the duty of the moment to be done. And it 
must be done, because the duty of the moment is the duty 
of God. (DP 61, 63) 


Despite some initial setbacks the apostolate eventually proved 
an indispensable part of the archdiocese, expanding even into 
Ottawa. By the end of 1936, however, she once again found 
herself misunderstood and accused of having other motives than 
those of serving the Church. The future of Friendship House 
in Canada did not look good. Catherine traveled to New York 
City and providentially met with Dorothy Day and those close 
to the Catholic Worker as well as with Father John LaFarge, 
S.J., social activist and editor of the Jesuit weekly, America. 
Her relationship with those fighting for social and racial jus- 
tice in New York City would prove pivotal, and in 1938 (after 
a year in Europe reporting on various social and intellectual 
currents for Catholic periodicals back in North America) Cath- 
erine relocated Friendship House to Harlem. In 1940 she met 
“the highest paid reporter in America” when Eddie Doherty 
and Helen Worden from Liberty magazine (which Catherine 
once censored for her son George as “too light” — F 167) 
traveled to Harlem to do a story on Catherine and her work. 
Impressed with all he saw around him, Eddie wrote a check 
for $400 and placed it in Catherine’s hand. Looking up at him, 
she brazenly quizzed him, “Will it bounce?” “It won’t come 
back, but I will,” he quipped in playful response (CB, 190). 


5. Eddie Doherty (1890-1975) was one of America’s great reporters, making 
himself known through Liberty magazine and the Chicago Sun; his autobiography, 
A Cricket in My Heart, has been made available through MHP. 
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Things were going much better for Catherine during these days, 
but, yet again, her need to reach out and travel as widely as 
possible led her to more and more speaking engagements. In 
August of 1941 Catherine delivered a lecture on racial equal- 
ity at St. Bonaventure University in upstate New York, where 
Thomas Merton taught English for three semesters. Upon hear- 
ing Catherine, Merton asked if he could volunteer at Friendship 
House — again, another life changed. 

Scheduled to deliver a lecture on St. Patrick’s Day, 1942, in 
Chicago, Catherine left New York, but once in the Windy City 
Eddie’s attraction seemed too powerful and Catherine ended up 
staying. Within just a couple of months she had found a store- 
front on the south side of Chicago and had begun yet another 
Friendship House. By this time Catherine had her marriage to 
Boris annulled by the Canadian ecclesial courts and Eddie had 
repented of his marriage “outside the Church” to his second 
wife, Mildred Frisbey. As such, both Eddie and Catherine were 
now free to marry, and Bishop Bernard J. Shiel witnessed their 
marriage on June 25, 1943, in Chicago, Eddie having prom- 
ised the bishop that Catherine’s social apostolate would always 
come first. 

Plain and simple, the members of Friendship House were 
never comfortable with the B’s marriage. Not only did it stand 
for them as a mark of her lack of commitment to the social and 
racial apostolate, but her intense love of Eddie also made those 
who vowed celibacy not only a bit jealous, but also threw their 
own sense of sacrifice into question. This unease was surely 
compounded by their knowledge of how their director general 
was now living with someone who used to make a living trail- 
ing Al Capone in the hopes of a headline! But perhaps it was 
the secrecy of their love that bothered most, sensing that the 
head of a community intent on simplicity and charity should 
have concealed such a large part of her life and of her heart. As 
one member of Friendship House painfully confessed: 
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The difficulty is that she is living one life — she has a hus- 
band, a home and security — & the rest of us are living 
a quite different one — with no husbands, no homes or 
any security whatsoever — & there is no meeting of the 
minds — no common ground so to speak on this level. The 
whole idea of poverty, for example is completely different 
for her and for us. There will probably be a head-on battle 
someday, or else a 3d party will have to tell her — which is 
better I think.... But I don’t know. I hate to hurt her, be- 
cause she does deceive herself so — & she doesn’t realize 
her own motives. (CB 224) 


Even though Bishop Shiel encouraged Catherine to cut ties with 
the current staff of Friendship House and begin afresh, she re- 
mained loyal and endured the criticism. She who had hitherto 
read hearts so carefully and lovingly must have understood such 
good people’s concerns. On May 10, 1947, she and Eddie de- 
parted for a faraway place Catherine knew well, a place that 
made her nostalgic for the beautiful lake regions of her beloved 
Russia, Combermere, Ontario. 

This move proved true to a pattern discernable in Cathe- 
rine’s life: turmoil, genuine discernment, exodus, and blessing. 
A beautiful beginning awaited her in Ontario, the pain ex- 
perienced in Chicago soon giving birth to Madonna House. 
What exactly is Madonna House? In a letter from 1980 to her 
staff, Catherine answered this question and simply responded: 
“People ask, ‘What is Madonna House?’ Madonna House is a 
very simple thing. It can be said in a few sentences. It is an open 
door. It is a cup of tea or coffee. Madonna House is a house 
of hospitality. It is a place were people are received, not accord- 
ing to their education, not according to how wonderful they 
are as painters or whatever else they can do. They are received 
simply as people. They come and they go, and the memory 
of Madonna House lingers on. Something happens. What hap- 
pens, nobody knows. But something happens” (SL #127; 1980). 
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Here Catherine wanted to form a “people of the towel and the 
water,” as she loved to express it, a community intent on simple 
service and awareness of the eternal yet fragile worth of those 
who surround them. 

When one visits a Madonna House one encounters people 
who are of intense focus, most wearing that ancient look of as- 
ceticism — very simply and modestly garbed, a calm demeanor, 
angular if not tabescent — and each almost always baring hands 
marked with a familiarity with the earth. Yet, at Madonna 
House, Catherine did something that Dorothy Day was not 
able, or was unwilling, to do. That is, unlike Dorothy, Catherine 
insisted that their radical countercultural way of life be given 
firm structure. Madonna House is an apostolate, an ecclesial 
community, not a movement. Catherine harnessed the free- 
flowing Spirit. Long before the Second Vatican Council’s stress 
on the holiness of all Christians and its nod to newer ecclesial 
movements, she founded a new type of Christian community. 

As Catherine understood what she was doing, Madonna 
House was less of a place and more of an attitude; less a matter 
of doing and more a manner of being. Madonna House was the 
recognition of the inherent and eternal goodness of each and 
every human person. To respond to the delicate nature of this 
goodness, she made the Church aware that ancient Christianity 
needed new types of life, new communities of service. Cathe- 
rine was thrilled to have met Pope John Paul II in 1980. The 
hearts of these two Slavic saints seemed to beat in unison. In 
many ways, she had been doing for decades what John Paul II 
was just beginning to expound in public. She was appealing to 
young people and showing forth the vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience as means of Christian service. In this she was 
forcing the Church to recognize new forms of life, and a central 
part of her talks to young people, especially to future priests 
and bishops, was to encourage them to channel their youthful 
idealism into the service of Christ’s gospel. In a talk to semi- 
narians, for example, she reminded these future leaders of the 
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history of the lay apostolate and encouraged them to do what 
they could to foster such a way of life: 


For, from the four corners of the earth arose men and women 
whose names became familiar in the early lay apostolates. 
Frank Duff of Ireland and the Legion of Mary. Dorothy Day 
of the Catholic Worker. The ladies of the Grail in Holland. 
Mounier of L’Esprit in Paris. Foulliot and the Companions 
of St. Francis, in the same city. The Young Christian Work- 
ers movement took on new life in those days, as did many 
others too numerous to mention here. They surmounted 
indifference and hatred, ignorance and poverty, which close 
people’s minds to the light of God’s truth. They set about 
changing darkness to light, sin to grace.... 

I might mention that in these new communities the rela- 
tions between priest and lay members are especially close, 
and the example given by the priests is formative. For the 
priest, the new communities can provide a laboratory of 
humility, approachability, poverty, and simplicity, which 
inevitably lead to a burning desire to serve and not to be 
served. Both lay members and priests must learn in the 
same school of love. 

The role of Christians is changing. This does not mean 
that we abandon the corporal works of mercy, for the poor 
will remain with us always. But our contemporary accent 
will be to show that Christ is alive, that the Holy Spirit is 
with us in a continual Pentecost. This can only be shown 
by a growth of love among us so that all the neo-pagans 
and atheists of today will be compelled to say, “See how 
these Christians love one another.” This is the witnessing 
that all are called to today, but especially those in com- 
munities, whether traditional religious orders, or the new 
ecclesial communities. (DS 70-73) 


At Madonna House the combination of the classic and the 
contemporary forms of Christianity is made manifest in myriad 
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ways. There one is struck by how quickly members go from 
the most menial of tasks instantly into praying the Divine Of- 
fice, just as deft with rake and basin as they are before the 
many icons that adorn each chapel’s walls. There is a beauti- 
ful sobornost here: the goodness and toil of the earth is unified 
and brought up into the supreme beauty of heaven. The litur- 
gies at Madonna House are exquisitely done and such reverence 
cannot help but overflow into conversations and interactions 
throughout the day. With a constant reverence for the Eucharist 
(there is Adoration upstairs above the refectory all day long) 
and with a deep love for Mary, Pentecost has again been real- 
ized in this new group of men and women strewn out from the 
rolling hills of Ontario and into the world. 

To understand Madonna House, one must look at how 
the three episodes of poverty, pilgrimage, and priesthood well 
marked the soul of Catherine Doherty. Her poverty would be 
lived as not only a simplicity of lifestyle but also by a constant 
letting go and surrender of her immediate plans. Her pilgrimage 
would be a life marked initially by geographical displacement 
and the constant sojourn to fulfill God’s will, but more impor- 
tantly, by moving further and further into God and his people. 
Her priesthood was most manifest by her constant sense of of- 
fering sacrifice, her love of the institutional Church, and the 
way the liturgy and the sacraments formed her understanding 
of the world. She liked to live and encourage others to live “be- 
tween two Masses” (a phrase borrowed from Virgil Michel®), to 
unite all they would encounter that day with the perfect prayer 
of Church at the altar. 

Catherine Doherty was a Catholic leader who loved to shock 
the ultra-fastidious and who was never impressed by creden- 
tials. Those who knew her well love to relate two stories that 
capture such earthiness. Inviting a lay woman to address a 


6. Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. (1890-1938), was an astute critic of the early 
twentieth century, a noted theologian and liturgist, and a close friend of Dorothy 
Day, Peter Maurin, and the Catholic Worker movement. 
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group of seminarians was something unheard of before Vati- 
can II, but once as Catherine approached the podium to address 
a seminary of pious young men, she stopped, took out her 
cigarette, lit up, and in her throaty Russian accent began, 
“Okay, boys, let’s talk about the spiritual life.” On a more se- 
rious note, she was sitting at table one evening at Madonna 
House when a young priest stopped in and made it just in 
time for dinner. Rushed in, he was shown a seat next to Cath- 
erine, but he had no idea it was “the B.” During supper he 
began to explain how he was off to study psychology because 
that is where people really needed help. “Psychology, not theol- 
ogy,” was what people today needed. He saw the older woman 
next to him turn, look him straight in the eye, and rather un- 
ceremoniously respond, “Horse shit!” “I beg your pardon,” he 
stammered. She continued: “You heard me, it’s all horse shit. If 
I want advice about law, I go to a lawyer. If I want help with my 
health, I go to a doctor. If I want to know about God, I go to 
a priest.” Then she stared him straight in the eye and insisted, 
“Give us God!” (CDSG 57). 

Catherine Doherty was a woman who lived to bring the 
world God. She gave her life with Mary to Jesus and with Jesus 
to the world. Here is a saint, the Church can boast, who knew 
not only heaven but earth as well. She knew the tears of an un- 
faithful husband and broken marriage, the allure of wealth and 
the glamor of popularity, but also the savagery of famine and 
the heartbreak of war. She knew deeply what it was like to be 
misunderstood and to have one’s closest companions question 
her motives, and she knew the surprises of God as she con- 
stantly thirsted to unite her life and her work to the nudges of 
his holy will. 


The Divine Presence 


Catherine did not possess any formal theological training but 
was rather formed through lengthy hours of prayer and a soul 
intent on living in constant union with the will of God. Her 
understanding of the divine therefore never stagnates at the 
level of the theoretical but is always alive impacting the indi- 
vidual lives and practical details of all those trying to follow 
Jesus. Hardly mistrustful of the intellect, Catherine did find the 
more academic “systems” of theology too safe and too mori- 
bund, preferring a more vibrant and intimate awareness of how 
God is present throughout all of creation — from the splendors 
of nature to the drudgery of cleaning the floor. God willed to be 
found in all moments and in all manners of life. 

In the following excerpts Catherine’s appreciation of the 
“smallness” of God and the gentle movements of the Spirit of 
God is obvious. She strove to see God in all people, especially 
in those with whom God mingled when he came to earth as 
one of us: the sinner, the outcast, the forgotten. This gaze al- 
lowed Catherine to meet the divine in those situations where 
many are unable. This is why her writings are often filled with 
what St. John of the Cross (1542-91) termed “the dark night 
of the soul,” where the human person is oftentimes moved by 
God into a place of utter trust, a place of liminality where one’s 
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desire for the divine is purified and redirected. To be able to 
be in such a place of unknowing one must cultivate a deep si- 
lence, a desert place in one’s heart where God alone speaks. 
Better than most, Catherine knew how excruciatingly loud the 
world could be, yet she also realized how the divine longed to 
communicate to those still enough to listen. 

From this awareness that God wanted above all else to pour 
his own divine life into every creature, Catherine saw Jesus 
Christ as the unique and singular bridge between heaven and 
earth. For her, however, Christ was not some historical figure 
but a living man who here and now was asking to enter into 
our souls, into our senses, into how we related to one another 
and to the earth. The Son of God has entered the human con- 
dition to lift humans to his own life with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, as Catherine would argue that this Triune love must 
become the pattern for all human living. Here she develops 
the Russian concept of sobornost, or community, to stress the 
graced unity between God and the creature when Jesus Christ 
brings divine life into the human soul. Catherine’s life imitated 
this movement of “letting go” so as to enter the lives of the 
lowly. True to character, her writings are likewise filled with this 
theme of kenosis and theosis, of becoming empty, in order to be 
filled with the presence of the divine. 


DEVOURING HEAT 


The Lord’s love is a devouring heat, a furnace that sears and 
burns. The Lord’s love is gentle like a spring breeze that cools 
and kisses the soul. 

The Lord’s love is a blinding light that clothes his beloved 
in golden garments. The Lord’s love is darker than darkness, 
shrouding his trysting place lest his love see his face. 

The Lord’s love is wood stretching the beloved to his em- 
brace. The Lord’s love is the blending of joy and pain that 
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sustains and nourishes the bride till she grows to the height he 
desires. 

The Lord’s love is rest and turbulent seas and high winds, for 
he tests the beloved with storms and rests. Poverty is the dowry 
the beloved brings, which the lover gives the beggar maid. 

—L 62 


CHRIST MY COMPANION 


Dearly Beloved Father Emile,! 

All through these past three days of the dark triduum of Holy 
Week, which from the very beginning was shot through with 
the immense, joyous light of Easter, I prayed for you and all the 
priests of our apostolate. 

Prayed and thought — or is it meditated, or just emptied my- 
self, in order to welcome the whisperings and light of the Holy 
Spirit and allow him to thus slowly fill my emptiness, created 
of a love that wants to be empty, that desires only to be filled 
with God. 

I would not know. All I know is that God was there, you 
were too, as were the other priests of our apostolate; and be- 
hind them numerous other priests whose faces I could not see. 
And I was there. 

Thoughts floated through my soul and mind like gentle 
clouds. Mostly it was night, and yet somewhere in the distance, 
on the horizon the sun was rising. I knew, without knowing, 
that some of the clouds passed right over while others nestled 
in some corner of my heart and soul. 


1. From a letter to Father Emile Briére, April 15, 1960. Emile Briére (1917- 
2003) was a French Canadian, a priest for more than sixty years, and a theologian, 
seminary professor, and author. Later in life he became more and more involved 
with Christian prayer groups and the lay apostolate. He became a priest of 
Madonna House in 1955S. 
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Were they clouds? Were they. thoughts? Were they lights from 
the Holy Spirit? Or were they angels sent to dissipate the dark- 
ness in which I was immersed? I would not know. Nor is it too 
important. Whoever or whatever they were, I give them to you 
as they came to me. 

Take loneliness. What we human beings call loneliness. What 
Christ experienced in Gethsemane, and probably from the first 
moment of his life. It must have been growing in him. At first 
perhaps it was easy for him to communicate with his mother, in 
the way babies and children communicate with their mothers. 

Crying a little. Cooing a little. Making funny noises that only 
mothers understand. That must have been a wonderful time of 
his life, humanly speaking. 

It must not have been too difficult as he grew up. As a child 
he could explore and communicate in a thousand ways with 
the children he played games with; as a youth he could com- 
municate with the youths he went for a walk with, in the hills 
surrounding Nazareth. 

At home there was the wondrous communication of silence, 
of common interest, of charity, and of peace. For there had 
never been another home like this one. God himself came to 
dwell in it. 

Yet, Christ must have already heard within himself the mur- 
mur of a lonely brook meandering toward him, offering its cool 
waters to delight him — or to quench his thirst for solitude. 

At what moment did this brook become a tumultuous river, 
its joyous song changed into a dirge? At what moment did he 
suddenly realize — or was it sudden — that he would have to 
traverse an ocean of loneliness, unceasingly agitated by tempests 
and violent currents? 

Is it a wonder that he walked on the waters of a sea? He must 
have had practice walking on the raging waters of loneliness, its 
foaming waves and surging seas. He did not want to calm them 
for they were part and parcel of his passion, the very words he 
desired to address to our souls. 
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For he was writing us a love letter. I think this letter can be 
read only by those who are willing to follow him in faith into 
the heart of an ocean of loneliness, profound and terrorizing, al- 
ways raging. Its unpredictable tides ebb and flow, not according 
to natural laws, but according to supernatural ones. 

Yes, in all of these, as in every ordinary day of his work as 
a laborer, as a teacher and preacher, as priest and prophet, he 
wrote, word by word, the love letter of his passion and death, 
in a way that only those who follow him into the sea of his 
loneliness can comprehend. 

I was, it seems to me, standing at the threshold of an extraor- 
dinary sight. It seemed to me that I was witnessing the unveiling 
of a mystery —the mystery of Christ being stripped naked. 

The nakedness of Christ was twofold: one physical and the 
other inner and hidden, for he wished it so. By his physical 
nakedness perhaps he atoned for all the sins of the body; per- 
haps he allowed himself to be stripped of his clothing to make 
us understand how holy is the temple of our body. 

Christ loved us so much that he didn’t conceal anything. 
St. John the Beloved saw the depth of his heart, and for those 
who had eyes to see as he did, Christ revealed the nakedness of 
his heart and his soul for us to contemplate, marvel at, adore, 
and imitate. Oh! No living person can know the heart of God, 
but whoever sees Christ, sees the Father, sees the Trinity; and 
Christ lets himself be seen, for he surrendered utterly to his 
passionate love for the human soul. 

There exists, then, a mystery, a profound sense of nakedness, 
and I have the impression that for one instant I had almost 
touched it. Nakedness and loneliness seem to be one. In God’s 
sight we are always naked. But when it is we who look, when 
we enter this loneliness, we behold our true nakedness, and 
most of the time we cannot stand the sight of it. For we see 
our nakedness beside that of Christ and the comparison shakes 
us to our depths, for we see what our naked soul looks like. 
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Ugliness before beauty perhaps? Weakness before strength? 
Our sinfulness before his holiness? Like Adam and Eve, we 
cover our faces and expel ourselves from a paradise that we 
have never really known, although its door stands wide open 
for us to enter through. 

We are afraid to look, because our heart and soul are not 
childlike. Though inheritors of the kingdom, we cannot fill our 
soul with childlike simplicity, whose source is trust. We are in- 
capable of penetrating the mystery, to us so frightening, of the 
loneliness of Christ. I knew, without knowing, that if we con- 
sented to it, we would discover the marvelous friendship of 
Christ. For he willed to be lonely, so that we could enter into his 
loneliness and abide there with him and know that his paradise, 
or the kingdom of God, is in this way accessible on earth. 

In the measure that my clouds — or were they angels’ wings, 
or shafts of light coming from the Holy Spirit — surrounded 
me, it seemed to me that I was coming close to the heart of the 
mystery of Christ’s loneliness. 

And I saw more. 

I saw that even the few who were on the threshold of under- 
standing that tremendous mystery, and who, I repeat, were 
frightened and covered their faces with their hands, were run- 
ning away from paradise, from heaven, from the kingdom of 
God, because they refused to go with faith and trust into the 
loneliness of Christ and to share it for the love of him. 

Instead, from the high summits on which they were placed 
for a moment in time, at the glimpse of the truth and holiness 
of our faith, blinded by it, frightened by it, spurred on by fear, 
lending wings to their feet, they ran down, down the slope of 
the high mountain of Tabor into the valley, back to the haunts 
of clothed man! 

All this to begin anew the seeking for friendship and under- 
standing, which only a moment ago was theirs for the taking. 
They again set about this quest and cling only to shadows, 
which are nothing but the projection of their childish desires. 
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Once again, they are dressed in the garments that soul and mind 
cover themselves with, after they have refused to enter into 
God’s mystery of his love, compassion, and tenderness. Fearing 
to walk the road of trust and faith, afraid to allow Love to pos- 
sess them, they refuse to penetrate the secret that reveals itself 
only when by following Christ we try to decipher every one of 
the words — each an expression of the cross — in his teachings 
of love and of compassion. 

Every word contains the secret of the ineffable joy of friend- 
ship, barely understandable; the full satisfaction of all hungers 
for love; the realization in him of our wildest dreams. 

Christ offers himself for our taking, for our possession and en- 
joyment of him, in the measure that mortal man can enjoy God In- 
carnate. Christ offers us to partake of his kingdom here and now. 

In the measure that the darkness became dissipated, I could 
perceive within the coming dawn that the price of the paschal 
sum lies in entering the loneliness of Christ, and in walking in 
this loneliness into his heart. We know more than did Peter, 
who walked on earthly waters, so our steps should not falter. 

If this were to happen then we, naked, would embrace a 
naked Christ, and our naked little soul would become one with 
him. In him we would become immense and be clothed in red 
garments. The red might be the color of blood, the color of 
pain, but red is also the color of love, and that is the only 
thing we would then know. For blood, pain, and martyrdom 
would vanish and all that would remain is the love we seek, 
God having created us for this love. 

The price? Nakedness, outward and inward, for Christ’s 
sake, and the treading and walking upon the stormy, raging sea 
of Christ’s loneliness. 

Such were my thoughts during the two holiest days of the 
year. I prayed for you, for all the priests of our community, and 
for priests whose faces I could not see. 

Lovingly in the naked Christ, 

Catherine —EG 139-46 
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THE FATHERHOOD. OF GOD IN A FARM 


I see the fatherhood of God in a farm, in a true and deep, yet 
ordinary sense. Man is a protector and provider, and on a farm 
man truly feeds his family by the work of his hands. That is 
why I feel so deeply that our farming is united with the agape, 
the love feast, of the Mass, for liturgical worship and food go 
together. The Mass goes together with the work that is being 
done on the farm. Yet all this is deeper than anything that I 
can say, for as a farm develops that unity that I dreamed about 
long ago, the unity of man and God with the earth, the unity of 
persons, the unity with nature, I am sure you will begin to see 
wonderment born again in the heart of man. 

It is the wonderment of a new life coming in the spring, the 
wonderment of the beauty of autumn that sheds its leaves to 
fertilize the earth. Thousands of wonderments come to him who 
is open to wonder. They come to him by the grace of God, and 
he knows that he must pass these things on to others, to a world 
that ceases to wonder. — AF 61-62 


WHY DID YOU ABANDON ME? 


Poor and needy as I am, 

the Lord has me in mind. 

You, my helper, my Savior, my God, 
do not delay. (Ps. 40:17) 


We All Experience Darkness 


“Father, Father why have you forsaken me?” (Matt. 27:46). 
Those words are filled with mystery and awe. How is it pos- 
sible that Christ, the Son of the Father, could say such tragic 
things on the cross? And before that in Gethsemane, when he 
begged that the chalice pass him by? How? 
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But to my mind, it appears very simple. Christ was a man like 
us in all things except sin. Like any human being, he cried be- 
cause he was hurting. He said to his Father, “I have really done 
everything that you want me to do.” His humanity asserted 
itself. I would say that in a moment of stress, he obviously 
experienced the darkness that we all experience. 

We experience our darkness for his sake. The darkness comes 
to us, and we cry to the same Father, “Father, Father, why have 
you forsaken me?” 


Your Father Hears You Crying 


The tragedies of mankind are many. Let us take, for instance, 
the “boat people” who are Christians. Couldn’t they cry out 
to the Father, “Father, why have you forsaken me?” I think 
they could. 

I think of myself, too, after I left Russia. Once when I was on 
the Brooklyn Bridge, I wanted to jump, because my life had be- 
come meaningless. I held onto the parapet, and I cried, “Father, 
Father, why have you forsaken me?” My husband was in the 
hospital. My child was in the home of a stranger. I was earn- 
ing seven dollars a week. How could I not have cried out to the 
Father? To whom should have I cried? Only the Father. 

Underneath the cross of Christ, a sea of people went back 
and forth. Many came just to see him dying. The torture of 
criminals was like a sports event in those days. From his cross, 
Christ could see that some of those people were ones he had 
cured. The sight of those he had helped pierced his soul like 
a sword. Mary had a sword through her soul; so did he. He 
turned his head a little, and what did he see? Of his apostles he 
saw nothing except perhaps the dust that they kicked up in the 
wake of their flight. Only St. John remained. 

The people he had cured rejected him. The apostles rejected 
him. People yelled, “Let the Christ come down from the cross 
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now, for us to see it and believe” (Mark 15:32). This was blas- 
phemy, of course. There was something to cry about to his 
Father. And he did. In that tremendous cry of Christ from the 
cross, the whole of mankind’s pain was found. 


Jesus’ Cry Lifts Us Up to Himself 


Dr. Karl Stern used to say to me, “When you deal with emo- 
tionally depressed people, try to show them how to unite their 
depression with the depression of God in Gethsemane.”? 

Jesus arose after prayer and came to his disciples, and they 
were sound asleep. How would you feel about that? Suppose 
your friends were asleep when you were in a depression or a 
terrible bind. He said, “Had you not the strength to stay awake 
one hour?” (Mark 1:37). 

So it is not astonishing that Jesus Christ cried out. In his 
cry, we take courage because his cry lifts us up to himself. The 
Father listens to our cry as he listened to the cry of his Son. 
That Son died, but three days later he arose. Thus, the Father 
showed how much he loved his Son. It is the same for us. 

When we are so absolutely down, we cry, “Father, Father, 
why have you forsaken me?” The echo of our voice is in our 
ears. This echo is something that moves us up the mountain of 
the Lord very quickly. The Lord stands on the mountain and 
says, “Friend, come higher,” and we are crying to his Father, 
“Why have you forsaken me?” But if in total trust, and utter 
faith, hope, and love, we really bend close to the ground and 
continue to appeal to the Father, our voice becomes lower and 
lower until it becomes a whisper, until we are silent. 


2. Karl Stern (1906-75) was a German-born psychologist who came to Can- 
ada to work at the Montreal Neurological Institute. Influenced by the work of 
Dorothy Day and by the writings of Jacques Maritain, he converted from Judaism 
to Catholicism in 1943, a spiritual journey beautifully chronicled in his Pillar of 
Fire (1951). 
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As we move up the mountain of the Lord we suddenly under- 
stand what is happening to us — we are entering into the 
resurrection of Christ. — COR, 30-34 


LIBERATION IN CHRIST 


“God said, ‘Let us make man in our own image, in the like- 
ness of ourselves, and let him be master of the fish of the sea, 
the birds of the air, the cattle, and all the wild beasts, and all 
the reptiles that crawl upon the earth.’ God created man in the 
image of himself, in the image of God he created him, male and 
female he created them.” 

While I was in poustinia>® of the Little Sisters of Charles de 
Foucauld in Montreal the words that came to me were simple 
and yet complex: “freedom” and “liberation.” Since then I have 
thought a lot about them. I kept the words in my heart and let 
them cling to me, as I tried to discover what they meant. 

It came to me that after God had created all the earth, then 
he wanted to create man. “Let us make man in our own image 
and likeness.” What is the image and likeness of God but love 
and freedom? By creating man he endowed him with free will 
because God is free and he created man in his own image. 

I’m not a theologian. ’'m just a person who tries to listen 
to the words of God and meditate on them. It struck me that 
God wanted someone like himself to “talk things over with,” 
as the scriptures say. Why did God give us freedom? Because 
he wanted to be freely loved. He loved us deeply because he 
created us. The act of creation is an act of love. 

But we know that God extended his act of love further than 
creation. He sent his Son to become a holocaust for us. The 


3. The concept of poustinia was very dear to Catherine (and the title of her most 
celebrated work), a Russian word meaning “desert,” but used to describe a small 
lodging where a poustinik would go to pray, to fast, and to enter into the solitude 
of God. 
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suffering servant of Yahweh was a bridge, a restorer, for at 
some point we misused our freedom. So the love of God ex- 
tended into great depths and so did his gift to us, the gift of 
free will and freedom. I, as a Christian, must and should and 
will choose that which God wants me to choose freely, namely, 
his will. 

It struck, as I meditated on this freedom God gave us, that it 
was unlimited in the sense that we had the power to say “no” 
to God as well as “yes.” The more I pondered, the more I was 
awed that I did have this fantastic freedom of saying yes and 
no to God. I was God’s heir, I was the sister of Christ, since 
I had been baptized into his death and resurrected life. Some- 
how, even before I was his child, I had this power or freedom, 
because I was created in his image and likeness. 

I looked at my hands, though my hands had nothing really 
to do with this whole thing. I looked at my hands because 
hands are used to hold, and somehow my hands held freedom. 
I looked long and hard and meditated in the depths of the night 
on what my hands held. I knew also what sin was. Sin was 
really the turning of my back on God, the definite “no” to his 
love, the surrender to someone else who was not God. Sin was a 
chaining of my freedom even though I was free to sin and to say 
this no. When I said no something happened to me and because 
of me. But I was still free to say no. 

On the other hand if I said yes, as I was free to do, something 
else happened. I walked into a sort of sunrise. My pilgrimage 
toward the Absolute became suffused with light instead of dark- 
ness. This freedom of mine, when I said yes, became a song that 
I sang with God. There is a song today which goes, “I am the 
Lord of the dance.” I felt like singing, “I am the Lord of the 
song.” When I say yes and use my freedom to really be free, I 
become one with the song of all creation. 

The more I meditated on freedom the more I discovered. First 
I discovered that I was free. This was the foundation of my 
meditation. No one was pushing me, no one was telling me 
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what to do. (In this meditation I presumed that I am a Chris- 
tian who understands her religion and who has taken part in 
the sacraments and has lived the life of the Church. For I am 
speaking now of Christians.) So as a Christian I meditated on 
this gift of freedom. God is here, and I can love him or not. I 
can be hot, cold, or tepid toward him. 

I am free to choose, to act, and for this freedom I rejoice 
and thank God, even though I know the terrific responsibility 
of it and the total insecurity of it. For I have to decide; that is 
so very important. True, I can have advisors, spiritual directors 
and books, but ultimately, in the great reality of my relation 
to God and others, I alone must make decisions when the time 
comes. That is freedom. 

So God gives me freedom. I meditate a little deeper. In fact, 
the meditation ceases and a sort of quiet enters my soul, heart, 
and mind. In that quiet, that silence — that beautiful silence 
of God who allows me to enter into it and become silent my- 
self — my horizon expands. I see first a fantastically immense 
panorama of unsurpassed beauty. Then to one side of it I see a 
desert: the desert of the power of Satan, whose one desire is to 
bind my will to do his will. On the side of beauty is the Lord, 
the Trinity. The Holy Spirit, the Crimson Dove, the God of love, 
hovers over me like an immense and flaming bird. Perhaps it’s 
not a bird at all. Perhaps it’s fire that I mistake for a bird. 
Quietly, in total and utter stillness, Christ stands there beside 
me somewhere, but leading to the Father as he usually does. 

The more I behold this freedom of mine, poised between 
these two choices, the more tired I get. Everything suddenly 
becomes very clear, very simple, and that kind of simplicity 
is intensely tiring to us human beings. For the vision is clear. 
There is the burning desert, and there is the other side of the 
desert that appears so restful. I am somewhere in between. I 
must decide to go either to the right, into the will of the Father, 
or to the left, into my own will and into the desert of Satan. 
Yes, I am tired because the sight is so clear. I see confusion and 
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demonic powers calling me to do my will, contrary to the will 
of God. 

Then suddenly all these thoughts leave my mind and I simply 
realize that God has given me the freedom of choice and a free 
will, and that he has sent his Son to show me how to do his will. 
That is what his Son came down to do: the will of his Father, 
and freely, without compulsion, at the request, as it were, of his 
Father. I was like that too, like Jesus. I had a free will, and I 
was not being compelled. 

Now my mind begins to clear and my meditation becomes 
simple. Yes, I am the sister of Jesus Christ. Yes, I have come 
to do the will of the Father. Yes, that is what I am going to 
do. I have made my decision. I know that my fiat will have to 
be repeated again and again, but I am ready, with the grace of 
God, to do so. 

At this moment a strange, indescribable sensation comes over 
me. Because in accepting the will of the Father I surrender all 
things to him — father, mother, brothers, sisters, relatives, the 
life that I lead —in short, everything. Once I have decided to 
put my will into the immense sea of Christ’s will, I seem to come 
to a moment of nonexistence, and there is no way I can put 
this into words. It is as if by total surrender of my will I also 
surrender my body, my mind, my senses, everything that is me, 
and I am as if I were not. 

Suddenly I come out of this nonexistence and I look at my- 
self. I realize that I have been changed in the twinkling of an 
eye. Now indeed I am free. I am not worried about anything 
anymore. I am like a bird soaring in the air and all things are 
mine because all things are God’s and I am his too. Now I 
am unbound. I repeat, I am unbound. I am free like the air. I 
possess everything and God possesses me. 

Now my free will blends with his and a strange fire enters my 
soul. Now I understand that a will freely given to God becomes 
transformed by a joyous and fantastic zeal in the service of God 
and his Church. Now indeed I step easily and simply into the 
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steps of him who calls himself “the Lord of the dance,” and I 
sing to him and with him whose music is given to the world 
only as an echo, for all music is an echo of God’s music. Now 
I understand that by using my free will freely, I entered God. 
The reason for using free will is love, and the gift of love was 
given to me in the gift of faith. Now in love and in faith I sing 
of hope. 

It is all so very simple, my dear ones. I bring you the words 
that I heard without hearing, the sights that I saw without see- 
ing; I bring you the results of man’s right choice: the gift of 
liberation. Now I am free. I am liberated. Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Alleluia! For I have surrendered, and as I surrendered, all my 
bonds were cut. Behold: I am free! In union with the will of 
God I soar, I dance, I sing. But above all, day in and day out, I 
do his will. Alleluia! Alleluia! 

The poustinia, then, is the place of freedom, the freedom 
which I am very conscious of exercising. It’s I who decided to 
go into the poustinia. That’s a way of freely declaring that I 
love God and a way of showing it. I say to him: “Now look. 
Very freely, without any coercion, I’m going a little further than 
other people. I don’t know what it’s all about yet, but I know 
it’s a place that will bring me closer to you. Because I am falling 
in love with you, I want to come closer to you of my own free 
will.” If you stay in the poustinia, there will be a liberation. 

What’s the difference between freedom and liberation? Lib- 
eration comes from Christ. It’s the freedom that God gives you 
because you have freely accepted him. It’s a gift of God. It’s a 
fantastic thing. It has made you free. When I choose to go to the 
poustinia, to fast, to pray, to be faithful to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to God— when I choose to do those things — that’s 
freedom. But liberation comes from God. 

He says to us, “Now that you have really tried, I'll give myself 
to you to a degree and in a way that you have never suspected 
possible.” He liberates you from the things that “bugged” you. 
Now it’s not that the things that bugged you cease to bug you; 
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they are still there to annoy you, but you don’t care about them 
anymore. You have been liberated by this gift of God. You have 
reached the apex of that freedom which you can give God; and 
then suddenly he gives you his liberation. People may still annoy 
me, but somehow they do not affect my peace. 

I have been liberated by God; it’s as if I were traveling 
through the cosmos of the Lord all by myself. I see how every- 
thing that comes across my path has a reason in God’s plan 
for being there. The gift of discernment has become like a sixth 
sense. Life used to be heavy and difficult. Now it is light and 
natural. 

The gift of wisdom is also part of this liberation. Discern- 
ment and wisdom — gifts that relate especially to people — 
coalesce and make me free from all the things that try to pull 
me down. At no time does the poustinik think that he has 
achieved this by himself, or that there is any way of achieving it 
by himself, except by the constant and free following of Christ. 

When a poustinik enters a poustinia he really faces himself. 
Much of the gospel is concerned with this facing of oneself. 
Christ said that it is what comes out of a man that defiles him. 
We are loathe to face what is inside us. The poustinik is the 
free man. He enters there of his own free will, to face himself. 
Many things, but especially the devil, will conspire to force one 
to leave the poustinia — to block this confrontation with one- 
self. Perhaps I can put it this way: When you enter the poustinia 
you enter the orbit of God. You hold on to his hand. You are 
free to give in to the temptation, to flee from the poustinia, or 
to resist. 

It’s because of this freedom that a poustinik has no rules. 
There is nothing to guide yourself by except what is within. 
This is where discernment comes in. Among the variety of 
things that people want you to do, you have to discern from 
your heart what to do. Your life ought to be a life of service to 
the community. There is only one thing you do not do: satisfy 
your own ego. 
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The essence of the poustinia is freedom, total freedom of 
action, directed by your love of God and God’s love for you. 
Should you do this, should you do that? Consult your heart! 
Put your head into your heart, get down on your knees, pros- 
trate yourself or whatever you do, and find the answer from 
God. Most of the duties will be obvious. But precisely because 
you have this freedom, the poustinik should be the most obe- 
dient of all. When some service to others is really necessary, he 
should be the one who runs to the task with greatest joy. 

The poustinik has no security because he depends entirely on 
God. God tends to turn our lives upside down every three min- 
utes! People like the security of routine, and if that is broken, 
they yell. But a poustinik breaks his routine automatically if it’s 
necessary. When I say three days in poustinia, that’s only pro- 
vided that there is no need of charity to yank you out of there 
for the next three months or so. The poustinik must have the 
freedom to break any routine he might have, at a moment’s 
notice. 

The same freedom is present in relation to Christ. Christ is 
present in the poustinia. You came to encounter him there. He 
draws you with his ointments and with his beautiful aromas. 
Sometimes this attraction in the poustinia is so powerful that 
you can almost touch it. But alongside this positive attraction, 
there is always an opposite attraction. So I have to exercise my 
free will again, my freedom, to move toward Christ or away 
from him every second of the day in poustinia. The poustinia 
is present to give eternally new dimensions to these attractions 
of Christ. 

Darkness also comes into the poustinia. Up until now I may 
have walked in the light, or in the twilight. It wasn’t so bad. 
I could distinguish things for myself. (I’m talking about seeing 
with the eyes and ears of the heart.) Suddenly I’m confronted 
with what St. John of the Cross calls darkness. I must make 
a decision: whether or not I am going to freely enter that 
darkness. (Here is where the poustinik usually stops facing the 
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darkness.) I stand there and must freely take my first step into 
that night. 

This is the time of the spiritual director, because it’s a time 
when we are tempted to run away. This is the time of all sorts of 
rationalization. This is the time when I am tempted to process 
everything through my head instead of through my heart. Many 
forces will marshal themselves to prevent me from entering that 
darkness. The role of the spiritual director is important here, 
because the territory ahead is unknown and uncharted. 

Then, by the grace of God (the gift of liberation) and by your 
own free will (freedom), without being forced in any way, you 
enter into the darkness. What do I mean “by your own free 
will”? I mean that there is no inner fear. There is no fear that 
God is displeased with you. Freedom here joins with faith and 
knows that God is never displeased with you. Jesus has changed 
all that. 

Or the temptation may work in the opposite way. “I am here 
in the poustinia, and I am supposed to be here. If I don’t enter 
into this night, then I will displease God.” Confusion is always 
from the devil. This last thought doesn’t seem to limit your free- 
dom, but it does nonetheless. The Evil One is already lassoing 
you. You’ve got to be very careful here. Never move on any 
idea of guilt or any kind of rationality at all. Freedom means 
freedom. 

So you enter the dark night. You brace yourself. This is the 
moment when you really and literally fold the wings of your 
intellect, but totally. Now you have to go through a painful pro- 
cess, painful even for an Eastern person who may be more used 
to it than you. There is an emptying of the mind as you enter 
this dark night. One must walk without any mind. In a sense, 
we could say that only fools (which in some English translations 
means mad people, those insane or “without minds”) walk into 
and open themselves deliberately to this night. 

There is a strange emptiness toward which one moves. It 
doesn’t happen in a day. I realize that part of the effort is mine. 
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I seem to latch on to a little bit of something. I don’t know what 
it is. It helps me to fold the wings of my intellect and empty my- 
self a little bit more. St. John of the Cross says, “I jumped into 
the abyss and caught my prey.” The poustinik jumps into the 
abyss and may not necessarily catch his prey. But he still must 
jump into the emptiness. Frankly, it’s one of the most painful 
things. It’s not painful to quiet your thoughts and all those other 
preliminary things; that’s relatively easy. But when this empti- 
ness takes hold of you, or you allow it to take hold of you (I 
don’t know which), then for a moment or two you seem to 
cease to exist. 

Sartre talks much about moving toward nothingness. But 
Sartre really has nothing. There is nothing behind his nothing- 
ness. It’s just despair. It’s the end. Christianity moves into this 
“nothingness” and finds God. There comes a moment in this 
movement toward nothingness that seems to be a moment of 
nonexistence. It appears idiotic, positively idiotic to say such 
a thing. But it’s true. It’s a moment in which you are non- 
existent as far as being a person is concerned. Everything has 
disappeared. You are not even cognizant that “you are.” You 
are cognizant only of darkness. Whether you are in depths or 
heights is unimportant: you are not even cognizant of that. But 
there is a moment of nonexistence out of which you come. And 
when you come out, prayer begins. 

This moment of nonexistence is short, exceedingly short. It 
hits you and is gone. But after that, prayer begins. Now it’s 
a very strange prayer. It’s a prayer that is no prayer, because 
it takes place in an interiorized passivity. It has no connection 
with what you are doing — walking, sleeping, whatever. In you 
now there is a tremendous change. Prayer begins to make sense 
because now you don’t pray; God prays in you. This is where 
true liberation enters. Up till now, freedom has been operating. 
You’ve submitted yourself to God of your own free will. Now 
he takes over, and that’s where true liberation begins. 
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All these struggles bring us back again, as it were, to the 
Trinity, to whom we must bring ourselves by the scruff of our 
necks. We know there is a great reluctance to go to the Trinity. 
Why? Because we know that our surrender is not total. There 
are moments in our lives, especially in the poustinia, when God 
reminds us of the hidden corners in our souls and minds that 
we haven’t surrendered to him. This, I think, is what I mean 
by picking yourself up by the scruff of your neck and bringing 
yourself to the Trinity. It is so that the luminosity of the Trinity 
may enter like a beam into our soul and get every corner clean, 
for the luminosity of the Trinity burns, sears deeply. 

I am speaking for myself, but I think this applies to every 
poustinik. I cannot totally desire to bring myself to be thus 
scorched. Even though I know that the scorching will be done 
with great love, I don’t feel that I want to be scorched. This 
struggle will repeat itself constantly in the poustinia. God is 
gentle. He doesn’t let us see all the corners of our hearts in one 
minute. 

When I have brought myself to the Trinity and allowed my- 
self to be scorched by his luminosity, I will be able to listen to 
God. This is a very heavy thing. I find it heavy. What it really 
means is that God now says to me, “Put your roots deep into 
wisdom. This is the moment. I give you the gift of wisdom; the 
gift is mine but I want it to be given to others. I have ceased to 
call you my servant. I call you my friend and heir. You are the 
brother or sister of my Son. So now put your roots deep into 
wisdom.” 

Somehow you agree to this, because you know you have to 
agree to everything, since God wants a free lover, a lover who 
loves freely. He will not push you to do one little thing unless 
you agree to every bit of it. So the roots go in. Now you begin 
to listen to God. The spirit of discernment comes into you. You 
begin to understand what God wants, what men want, what 
you want — the whole shebang! — but mostly what God wants. 
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Sure, there are moments when you don’t want to have these 
gifts. But they come to you and you accept them because you 
love God. —P 99-109 


MYSTERIES OF SILENCE 


The road became steeper and the stones sharper. Clouds hung 
low over the stony path so that one could barely see it. A storm 
was brewing. I moved slowly, as one heavily burdened, though 
the only thing I carried was a shepherd’s crook to help me walk. 

I came across a group of men screaming, yelling, and gesticu- 
lating. Two or three of them were dragging a half-naked woman 
to where Christ was standing. I was deeply engrossed in si- 
lence and didn’t want anything to do with this scene. My silence 
seemed to be a warm protection against the coming storm. 

The woman was crying. I tried to make a detour, but there 
always seemed to be somebody in my way. So I stopped. I 
heard her accused of adultery, a crime punishable by stoning 
according to Jewish law. They were yelling at Christ too. 

In an unusual gesture, he bent down and began writing on 
the sand; he was absolutely silent. So was I — utterly silent. 
Suddenly he stopped writing and broke the silence by saying, 
“If any one of you is without sin, let him cast the first stone.” 
Then he continued to write. 

The quality of silence changed. Flashes of lightening seemed 
to explode around me. Kneeling on the sharp stones, I knew, 
with a knowledge no one could ever take from me, the mercy 
of God. One by one the men left her, until the woman was left 
standing there alone. Christ broke the silence again: “Woman, 
is there no one to condemn you?” “No one, Lord,” she replied. 
“Neither will I condemn you,” he said. “Go, and don’t sin 
anymore.” 

She left, but I remained. Christ ceased writing on the sand. 
He sat down on a large stone and looked at me. I looked at 
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him. Breaking my silence, I said, “Lord, I have just witnessed 
the immense mercy of God. Will I die for having seen it?” For 
I was absolutely sure that no one could behold this outpouring 
of mercy that flashed like lightning and remain alive. 

The Lord shook his head and smiled and said, “No, Cathe- 
rine. That is not what you are here for. You are here to become 
a silent witness to this mercy. Now that you have had it burnt 
into your soul, now that you know what mercy is, go and be 
merciful.” 

The sharp stones disappeared. The little path was not there 
anymore. In its place was a beautiful garden, with olive trees in 
bloom. Coming toward it marched a group of men brandishing 
arms, and although the garden was someone’s property, no one 
seemed to oppose their arrival. They passed over a small knoll, 
opened the gate of the garden, and entered. 

All came to a halt, and out of their midst sauntered a man 
who was not armed. He walked straight toward Christ, who 
stood a short distance ahead of those who were with him in 
the garden. Then this man, putting his arms across Christ’s 
shoulders with a sort of gentle hug, kissed him on both cheeks. 
It seemed at that moment the earth stood still; there was not 
the slightest breath of wind anywhere. The silence of nature 
penetrated my heart like the silence of a funeral. 

The armed crowd seemed to sense this, too. They kept look- 
ing to the right and to the left, as if trying to locate this silence 
that enveloped everything. 

I leaned against a tree, for I felt too weak to stand up without 
support. I was beholding the betrayal of God by man. It was not 
the betrayal of a nation by a nation. It was not the betrayal of 
one family member by another. Oh, no! It was the betrayal of 
God by man. 

To my amazement, nothing happened. I was not close enough 
to see if Jesus returned the kiss. I simply know that Judas said, 
“This is the man.” 
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After that I entered into a great silence, and only bits of con- 
versation drifted past me. Almost no one spoke. It was like 
being in the midst of a void. There was only one booming 
thought, which seemed to cover everything with death: God had 
been betrayed by man. And by a man who knew who he was! 
Betrayed by a man who had been with him for almost three 
years of his public life. Betrayed by a man who was his close 
companion. Yes, this was the only thought that penetrated the 
void of my silence. 

The crowd passed me by as if I were not there. I walked on. 
On the occasions when the high priest or Herod or Pilate were 
speaking to Christ, I seemed to be in a corner someplace, listen- 
ing. But I couldn’t hear anything. Nothing penetrated the void 
of silence in which I lived. The void itself was inflicting pain on 
me — pounding into my head like a crown of thorns the words, 
“Man betrayed God; man betrayed God!...” 

I looked at Christ and it seemed as if I had grown taller, so 
that when he lifted his head and looked at me, our eyes were 
on the same level. I was going to say something, but his voice 
broke the silence first. It was strong, even though coming from 
a crucified man. 

He said, “Catherine, yesterday you witnessed the mercy of 
God. You saw Our mercy and you thought that was the whole 
of it. No, child, the mercy of God is infinite. I shall pray to my 
Father.” He cried out, “Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing.” Then he looked at me, and for a 
split second I thought I saw a smile on his face. 

Then he went on: “Now, Catherine, you have seen the im- 
mensity, the infinity, of God’s mercy. Go and be merciful to 
everyone, but above all, be merciful to your enemies....” 

Suddenly a beggar appeared out of nowhere. His pants were 
ragged, frayed at the ends. He had long hair, which shone a 
little, even though there was no sun. He wore a woolen tunic 
and had something on his shoulder. Perhaps it was a water 
gourd, for it was rather flat. 
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I looked at him and he at me. Then every time someone 
passed by this little plaza, he arose and put out his hand, asking 
for alms. It reminded me of the days of the Great Depression, 
when people were begging five cents for a cup of coffee. 

He never said anything, but only extended his hand. Each 
time he received a coin, he placed it on the bench in a small pile 
and looked at it. One time when he was looking at it, big tears 
filled his eyes, falling on the pennies, nickels, and dimes. They 
were men’s tears, heavy. 

Then the strangest thing happened. The coins on which his 
tears fell became fantastically beautiful. Again I found myself 
lost in God’s silence and felt as if the whole world had be- 
come mine. For a moment I seemed to exist and not exist at 
the same time. 

I became aware of the beggar again. He turned his face to- 
ward me and I looked into his eyes. I had often read of the 
Transfiguration of Jesus on Mount Tabor, and something simi- 
lar seemed to happen that day on that bench in that plaza. The 
beggar was transformed. He shone with a light that I could not 
endure, and his small pile of coins was transformed as well. 

As in previous times, a voice came to me seemingly out of 
a wind. It said: “Catherine, this money, whether given out of 
abundance or out of scarcity, like the coins of the widow in the 
temple, is blessed. And those who gave it are blessed. But those 
who passed by and did not see you or me will not come to 
know my Father unless they repent. Understand another mys- 
tery of the Trinity. I am teaching you as children are taught in 
first grade. My mysteries are not found in theology books. No, 
my mysteries are learned by loving me. Those who love me, and 
especially those who have come to the silver sands and have 
plunged into the sea of my infinity, they are the ones who learn 
the mysteries of the Trinity. | 

“Tt is time for you to learn more of them. You know a little 
about the mystery of God’s mercy. Now you have to learn 
about the consolation of God. Yes, I became a man, and like 
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all other men, I sought, when I was on earth, consolation. I re- 
ceived very little of it, as have you. But see the little pennies 
and coins that people have given me. These are my consolation 
right now because they were given out of love for me. Love is 
the consolation of the Holy Trinity. 

“Enter into this mystery, and understand that you console the 
Trinity through me. As you console me, you console my Father 
and the Holy Spirit, and my mother as well. So do not forget: I 
was a man, and I sought consolation, and I did not receive very 
much. Nor will you if you are following my footsteps into my 
immense silence. My silence is the silence of people who desire 
to console their God....” 

Toward evening, a policeman came and said to me, “Woman, 
you have been sitting here all day. Move on, now.” I said, 
“Can’t I sit here all night too?” He replied, “Well, yes, if you 
want to. But you haven’t eaten all day. I have some sandwiches 
my wife gave me. Here, take them.” Then he left. 

I became lost, not in the consolation of God, but the conso- 
lation of man. I seemed surrounded by a crowd of silent people, 
poor people. They were pressing in on me. My heart was open 
to everyone, for those who enter the great silence of God lose 
the key to their own hearts. Anyone can knock and walk in. 
The whole world was coming at me. 

Then I noticed that they were wounded people, and realized 
that the whole world was wounded in one way or another. 
The rich were wounded by their riches, and the poor by their 
poverty. Everyone, without exception, was wounded. 


—M 37-43 


ECCE HOMO 


i let you in today. You were disguised; but then perhaps you 
weren’t at all. They fettered you with chains of selfishness. 
They wrapped you up with a cloak of their shallowness. They 
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crowned you again with the crown of their thoughtlessness. 
And then they brought you in. 

And I beheld you thus. Then you vanished from my sight, 
and all I could see was cloak and chain and crown, not as they 
were, but as they showed me each. 

Quite suddenly I understood you were in pain. The only 
thing that I could do was then to love the selfish, the thoughtless 
and the cold. 

My feet had wings and I began to serve. For love serves without 
counting the cost, the selfish and the thoughtless and the cold, be- 
cause they bear within their souls yourself, my Lord, yourself, all 
chained and crucified and crowned with thorns again. —L 20 


UNITY IN THE TRINITY 


Where should renewal lead first and foremost? It ought to lead 
Christians to become a community of love. God said, “It is not 
right that the man should be alone” (Gen. 2:18). God knew 
about communities of love. The first and eternal community of 
love is the Most Holy Trinity. Each individual Christian has first 
to become part of their communion of love, part of the Trinity. 
We are called to incarnate this union in daily life. Then, each of 
us can form a community of love with everyone we meet. Other 
people may be strangers to us, but a stranger is simply a friend 
I haven’t yet met. Friendship is the fruit of love. 

Each family is called to become a community with its neigh- 
bors, that is, with that part of the world that enters into the 
orbit of their family’s ordinary relationships. Always, we are 
to begin with ourselves. We are called to undergo a metanoia, 
a change of heart, an emptying of our self, so that the divine 
light that comes through unity with the Holy Trinity may flow 
through us and draw others into that light. 

The eternal community is the Holy Trinity. It has existed eter- 
nally, having no beginning and no end. The community of the 
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Trinity is simply the community of love: God the Father loving 
God the Son and this love bringing forth the Holy Spirit. 

In order to form a community, we first need to make con- 
tact with the Holy Trinity. Then and only then can we make a 
community with our fellowmen. How do we make contact? No 
one can blueprint this for us, but there are basically two ele- 
ments involved: prayer and ourselves. We can find God through 
one another because Christ’s incarnation brought all humanity 
into himself and he entered into all of humanity. Because of the 
incarnation, we have been readmitted to the community of the 
Trinity, to the community of love. 


Sobornost Begins in the Heart of People Whose Prayer 
Lives Are Spent before the Trinity and Reflect the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. 


A new word has made its appearance in Catholic magazines. 
It is a word very familiar to those of Eastern Christian tradi- 
tions — sobornost. 

Sobor generally means a cathedral, usually the one where the 
bishop of the diocese is in residence, and where, on all major 
occasions, his priests and people gather around him to offer the 
Eucharist and to praise God. 

Sobrania means a gathering, in a sense somewhat similar to 
the word “liturgy,” which is basically a gathering of people to 
perform some kind of communal work. 

Sobornost, though having sobrania (gathering) as a root, has 
a much different connotation. It has some kinship with the Eng- 
lish word “collegiality,” yet it is as far removed from this word 
as the earth is from the moon. It has a much more profound 
meaning for Eastern Christians. 

Sobornost is not a word to be used flippantly. This is a spe- 
cial hazard today when so many foreign words are entering our 
language. It is a very holy word, an awesome word. Sobornost 
has great depth, and its incarnation into the lives of people is 
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something like a spring that wells up from the very heart of the 
most Holy Trinity. 

Perhaps the reality of the Holy Trinity provides the best con- 
text in which to approach the true meaning of sobornost. For in 
the Trinitarian life, there is complete and total unanimity of heart 
and mind, if one can express it that way. Sobernost begins in the 
hearts of people whose prayer lives are spent before the Trinity 
and who are a reflection of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


Those Who Act within the Ideal of Sobornost Become 
Lovers and Servants of One Another 


When the people of God truly become bound, as all Christians 
are called to be, by the will of the Father into a community, they 
take on the obedience of the Son, and they rely for total unity 
of mind and heart on the Holy Spirit, the Advocate, whom the 
Father sent to remind us of all that the Son has taught. 

Sobornost, therefore, is a unity of mind, heart, and soul 
among Christians who truly desire to preach the gospel with 
their lives, to clothe it with their own flesh. Sobornost is the 
manifestation of that unity Christ asked us to live and reflect 
when he prayed, “May they all be one, just as, Father, you are 
in me and I am in you” (John 17:21). 

Sobornost is achieved by intense and constant prayer. The 
function of authority in such a community — whether bishops, 
priests, or fathers and mothers — is that of suffering servants of 
Yahweh (Isa. 42, 49, 50, 52). Just as Christ was, they too are 
to become people of the towel, basin, and water, for Christians 
can wash the feet of each person, even as Christ washed the feet 
of his apostles (John 13:1-17). 

Within the spiritual understanding of classical sobornost, au- 
thority is the servant of all, willingly crucified for the needs and 
salvation of all. Authority is in love with God and others. 
Members of a community functioning within the ideal of 
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sobornost would be lovers and servants of one another. To- 
gether, they would be constantly alert to and aware of one 
thing —that they are not many, but one in the Lord. Love alone 
can achieve that mysterious unity that comes only from the 
person of Jesus Christ, encountered and become one with us. 


Tt Is Christ Who Brings About Oneness 


We are an integral part of one another. What binds us together 
is love and love alone. Love is a Person; love is God. 

Whatever form a Christian’s prayer takes, the whole body 
of Christ, the people of God, are present within him. He just 
cannot pray “alone.” 

Sobornost is a mystery given us by God as the gospel solution 
to the deep spiritual problems that confront families, religious 
communities, communities of consecrated laity — and perhaps 
someday the community of Christian nations. 

Its mystery can be approached and achieved only through 
prayer. Sobornost finds its roots, its essence, its very reason for 
being in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It is Christ who brings 
about oneness, and all of us together are united in his love for 
us, our love for him, and our love for one another. 

At one time, though, I began to worry about the constant 
experimentation in liturgical renewal. Avant-garde Masses are 
interesting, but they soon pale. Change is exciting, but man 
cannot live on change alone. Change must be a road leading to 
the essence. Experimentation didn’t seem to be bringing forth 
the expected results. It didn’t seem to be forming a community of 
love among those who were offering the sacrifice and those who 
participated in it— those who had received the Lord together. 


Don’t Stop Trying 


The ideal that needs to be realized is sobornost, the community 
that forms one complete, indivisible whole to which you always 
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belong, from which you can never be separated, precisely be- 
cause you are mysteriously one with all the others who form 
that sobornost. 

The Western world, people of the North American continent 
in particular, seem to value very much individualism, their sense 
of individuality. In recent years, however, the concept of the 
Mystical Body of Christ has begun to penetrate people’s think- 
ing. Now the phrase “people of God” is being used more. But to 
a Russian like myself, the word “body” seems more meaningful 
and understandable than that of “people of God.” “Body” and 
sobornost go better together. 

Our unity must be extraordinary. We cannot go about facing 
catastrophes, which we will, if we are not united. In times of 
discouragement, it seems that building Christian unity is impos- 
sible, and yet I know that God cannot ask the impossible. This 
desire for unity is so deep in the heart of Christ that we can’t 
stop trying, even though there seems to be a wide gap between 
the ideal God is calling us to and what seems attainable. 

—LGWC, 101-6 


2 


The Mystical Body 


Given Catherine’s deep sense of God’s thirst for union with hu- 
manity, it is not surprising that the Mystical Body is an enduring 
theme running throughout all of her talks and writings. Having 
lived in perhaps the most divisive and torn century in recorded 
history, she was more than sensitive to the ways human sin- 
fulness segregates and disunites. By the grace of God, however, 
she was all the more aware of how love unifies and how it is the 
mark of true charity to pour itself out so as to make room for 
the other. This is the Mystical Body of Christ on earth. Cathe- 
rine enjoyed an audience with Pope Pius XII in 1951 and was 
no doubt influenced by his encyclical, penned at the height of 
World War II, Mystici Corporis (1943), stressing the need for 
God’s grace in keeping the human person and the human race 
in union with eternal goodness and joy. 

At the heart of the Mystical Body is the Bogoroditza, the 
woman who gave birth to God. For Catherine, Mary is both 
the model and the maker of sanctified humanity: for in her 
“yes” God has brought all of humanity into consummate union 
with himself and therefore is now able to become alive in 
each human life. As such, Mary continues as the conduit of all 
contact between the human and the divine. 
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Catherine saw how a Christian was to become another Christ 
(Christianus, alter Christus, as the medieval adage had it) but 
she also saw how this transformation was never realized in iso- 
lation. In the Mystical Body all people are called to become 
Christ and all people must therefore be treated as the eternal 
dwellings of God they are (or, at least, can be). Catherine’s love 
of the saint was fueled by such an insight. Like the stained-glass 
windows of a magnificent structure, the saints allow Christ the 
Light to shine through in individual lives and circumstances 
that, alone, Jesus would have never experienced. The Son is the 
Sun who illumines the lives of those who are humble enough 
to be transparent before him. Finally, such a sense of unity 
was something that transcended denominations, as Catherine 
proves to be a pioneer in the ecumenical dialogues fashionable 
only after the Second Vatican Council. She was raised between 
two divided communities, East and West, Rome and Moscow, 
and thus viscerally understood how prayer, fasting, and mu- 
tual understanding held the key to the Church’s and world’s 
much-needed unity. 


MAMA MARIA 


Before I could speak any language properly, when I was just a 
little child, I knew Mary. 

Her icon, a holy picture of her, hung in my parents’ bed- 
room. It was ancient and dark with time, but sparkling with 
family gems, offerings of petitions, and gratitude. A lampada 
(vigil light) filled with blessed oil burns day and night before 
her. The warmth of this light is like none I have ever seen. 

Svitaya Bogoroditza — Maria — Blagoddtnaya. These were 
the names given to her by my parents. “Holy, She Who Gave 
Birth to God — Maria — filled with the fullness of grace.” Such 
would be the literal translation of these strange words. Yet to 
my early days she was just “Maria, our mother,’ 
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my mother’s 
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mother, my father’s mother, my brother’s mother, my mother, 
everybody’s mother. How could it be otherwise? For when my 
parents went out in the evening they brought me, all warm and 
cozy and half asleep after my evening bath, to her icon, and 
prayed that she might take care of the house and me while they 
were gone. 

If I was naughty it was not enough to apologize to Mother 
and Father, or whomever else I had to apologize to. Off I was 
sent to apologize to Maria. She would present my apologies to 
her divine Son, who would accept them so much more readily 
from her hands. This was, of course, beyond me at the time, 
and I just said, “Sorry, Mama Maria.” But as time went on, I 
understood more how right and proper that was. 

If there was joy in the house, the joy of a great feast day, 
trip, vacation, or one’s own feast day (in Russia these are cele- 
brated in preference to birthdays), or any other kind of good 
fortune, it was of the essence to share it with Mama Maria by 
leaving some candles or a new toy on the little table before her 
icon. The flowers or plants of the season were always placed 
there. She would offer these joys to her divine Son. For sorrow 
and joy, pain, repentance, and all things of life came to us, her 
earthly children, from him through her hands, to be given back 
to him through her, as gifts of our love. 

We were so poor! We had nothing to give but what we re- 
ceived. And, naturally, even gifts and all nice things we liked 
had to be “shared” with her Son, through her. He and Mary 
would then give these things to the poor children. For unless 
we “shared” all things with God and his gracious mother — 
through the poor — how could we ever hope to see them after 
death? For hadn’t Christ said, “Whatsoever you do to the least 
of my brothers you do to me”? (Matt. 25:40). It was never too 
early to start that sharing. 

Thus, slowly, naturally, imperceptibly, “Mama Maria” en- 
tered my life and permeated it. She was there when I awoke 
as I gave my day to her for her Son. She was there when I went 
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to school; learning (even arithmetic, which I disliked) had one 
goal only — to get knowledge, all kinds of knowledge, that I 
might better know and love and serve her Son. She was the best 
teacher ever, so just saying “Maria” would help. ~ 

It was good to know that she was close. She was there in 
our children’s games. She brought her Son to play with us, or 
so it seemed. And later it was quite clear that she watched us. 
There were moments in early and late youth when my brothers 
or I would like to hide from her motherly eye and grasp this 
forbidden fruit or that, but there she was! How could you get 
rid of her? And if you tried, as children will try, there always 
was the comforting security of deep, deep faith. Maria, mother 
of sinners, was close and would help me to pick myself up! 

Years passed. Tragedy came into my life, seemingly without 
end. I entered the immense domain of Lady Pain — war and 
revolution, the atheistic communist one, came to me, mine, and 
Holy Russia. 

Then Maria came into her own in my life. Because I knew 
her, because my life was lived from babyhood within her radi- 
ant shadow, because my feet had followed her through every 
joyful mystery of the rosary, it was only natural that I turned to 
her when the sorrowful mysteries of our faith came into my life. 

Gethsemane became a reality for me. I saw my loved ones led 
one by one to slaughter, arrested, imprisoned unjustly, executed 
summarily, while I myself lived under the exhausting mental 
sufferings of waiting, waiting for the same fate to overtake me. 
Finally, the blow fell, and I knew imprisonment and clearly saw 
the face of death. 

I was condemned to die by hunger, which reduced my body 
to weakness and blanketed my mind with terror, and God re- 
ceded until it seemed he was not there, and I was lying in the 
dust of the thousand endless converging roads of near despair. 
Is it any wonder that Our Mother came then, and, taking me 
by the hand, walked once more the Way of the Cross, this time 
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with me and with thousands of my compatriots as she had done 
with her own Son? 

Half delirious with hunger, weakness, and mental pain, I 
still remember repeating, like a refrain, one word: Maria — 
Maria — Maria. In it was the only light in my stygian dark- 
ness. In it was the only strength that kept me from going over 
the thin, icy, cold edge of despair. In it was benediction and 
oil to my wounds. In it was more, for in her —the gate to the 
Way that is Christ, the daughter of the Father, in whom he is 
well pleased, the spouse of the Holy Spirit, the Crimson Dove 
of Love — lies the secret of Uncreated Light, the secret of our 
hope in hopelessness. 

She, the shelter of the shelterless, the House of Gold, opened 
the door to me and allowed me to enter, and once | had entered, 
to understand that no one is tried beyond their capacity. She, 
the mediatrix of all graces, the one through whom Christ gives 
all graces, will bring graces enough and more to every Christian. 
Thus we will be enabled to say that fiat which each of us must 
say before the mystery of the Cross when it is our turn to lie 
and be nailed upon it! 

The mother of joy brought joy into my desert of pain and 
death. Through her fragrant love, she showed me the way to 
Love Incarnate, her Son, and made my Calvary acceptable, even 
infinitely desirable, through his. She brought the radiance of his 
peace to shine on me in the midst of Satan’s unpeace. 

She took my spirit into her blessed hands, and just as my 
own mother used to lift me up when I was a child for her 
nightly blessing, so now Mary lifted me up for the blessing of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Or so it seemed to my 
exhausted mind and body, into which flowed a new and strong 
life of faith and hope and love. 

Years later, when all these dark days of earthly hell were but 
a memory, I understood that she who had walked with me to 
all my schools had finally taken me into her own school of holy 
silence and love. 
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Is it any wonder, then, that today the lay apostolate of 
Madonna House — first founded in 1930 as Friendship House, 
in Toronto, Canada — has since spread across the world? It is 
solidly built on the foundation that the Lord himself chose for 
his coming to us. 

Blagodatnaya Maria is indeed the real foundress of Madonna 
House. All its field houses are, I hope, but the beginning of our 
own joyous litany of her most beloved name. Those whose glo- 
rious vocation it is to staff these houses in her service and that 
of her divine Son are totally consecrated to her. Fervently we 
pray that these, her houses of divine love, may be beacons of 
light in this dark world, bringing his light into it. 

Mary is my life. I hope I never have any other, for my life is 
passed under the finely wrought posts of her gate. Some day the 
gate will open, and she will lead me to her Son. 

In the meantime I shall wait at the posts of her gate, seeking 
to mold my life ever more unto hers, dwelling in her holy silence 
and motherly love. —B 5-9 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH 


The entire scene changed. I was in a large room that resembled 
a cathedral, like Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. A large num- 
ber of priests were assembled, priests from every century, from 
the earliest days of Christianity until the present. 

They were talking with each other; some were arguing. Some 
seemed about to come to blows! They were defending some- 
thing. It reminded me of some of the councils of the Church in 
which, I had read, there were fierce arguments. I chuckled a bit 
at the absurdity of it, but then I started to cry. A sense of fear 
enveloped me. 

I seemed to be perched on top of a colonnade so that I could 
look down and witness all this. What I saw brought both a 
joy and a terrible sorrow into my heart. The crowd of priests 
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suddenly parted, and through the aisle thus formed came a pro- 
cession of light-filled people in two long columns. I realized that 
all were saints. Tremendous light poured from them, and this 
light sought to penetrate the hearts of the priests. It entered 
those with open hearts, but others it could not penetrate. 

At the very head, and in the center of the two columns, 
walked Mary, Queen of All Saints. The two columns repre- 
sented the canonized and the uncanonized saints, and she is 
queen of both. 

I recognized some of the faces: St. Augustine, St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. John of the Cross, St. John Vianney, and others. When 
I saw them reach the altar, a great joy overcame me. It was 
as if God said to me, “You see, I have saints, people who have 
followed me to the very end.” St. Stephen came into view. I heard 
his beautiful words, “Lord, do not hold this sin against them.” 

In both columns were thousands of martyrs who had passed 
through the fire of blood. A great hymn arose. It did not break 
the silence of God, but it was heavenly music. Overwhelmed by 
his silence which enveloped this music, I fell prostrate before the 
Lord, whom I did not see but of whose presence I was aware. 

As the music continued, my joy grew greater and greater and 
blended with the very joy of God. This is part of the mystery of 
the silence of God. It is really sobornost, man’s union with God. 
Man begins to feel a little of what God feels — his joy and sorrow. 
It seemed that my heart would break, so heavenly was the music. 

While the procession advanced I was recalling how we make 
distinctions between “beatified” saints and “canonized” saints. 
However man imagines these distinctions, they do not work that 
way with God. A saint is a saint! In one column were saints can- 
onized by God long before official canonization by the Church. 
There were, for example, Mary Magdalen, and St. Peter, who 
was called “the Rock” by the Lord, and upon whom he built his 
Church, and Zacchaeus, and many others. 

The music was joyous — the song of people who are forgiven, 
who are reconciled with Christ, who realize that they are sinners 
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although they had been created in the image and likeness of God. 
They had followed Christ and his word in their own humble and 
hidden way. 

In this procession were myriads of women who, down through 
the ages, had tended the sick, fed the poor, and taken from their 
own mouths bread to feed these poor. No doubt you would have 
recognized many of these people. Saints live among us all the 
time! What a beautiful sight it was, and the music was exquisite. 

I saw St. Thomas Aquinas step out from the line of saints and 
ask his superior about burning his theological works. He said 
he had seen God as he was praying before his crucifix. From 
that moment he considered his writings as straw. I asked myself, 
“How did St. Thomas learn the mystery of God?” He had written 
so profoundly about the mysteries of the faith. 

The answer came to me as if spoken by Christ: “The way to 
know me is not through books, but to pray and to do as did the 
woman with the issue of blood (Luke 8:43-—48). She pulled at my 
garment so that I would turn around and notice her. Catherine, 
this does not mean that you should put aside the intellectual gifts 
which I have given you and others. No. You must use all my gifts 
all the time. My Father has given them so that humanity might 
progress toward a peaceful life on earth. 

“The way to learn about my mysteries is to be very silent, 
very quiet, and to wait. Then one day I shall come and reveal my 
mysteries to those who awaited my coming.” 

My surroundings changed again. I was alone and looked 
around. All the lakes and rivers were polluted. The fields smelled 
of chemicals sprayed by an airplane. A fear entered my heart. I did 
not like the place. The silence captivated me but the surroundings 
did not. 

I wanted to leave, yet I wanted to remain in the great silence of 
God. When one is in God’s silence, places do not really matter, 
for one speaks with him, intimately. Entry into God’s silence 
eventually results in a mysterious speech with him. This has to 
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be experienced to be understood. It is a form of sobornost, in 
which one is united with God by the thin but strong thread of 
silence. 

The wind came again, lifting me up and placing me in a large 
city. From there I made a pilgrimage, traveling, in a flash, thou- 
sands of miles and visiting hundreds of cities. I found myself 
immersed in everydayness, now among families, now talking to 
married couples, now surrounded by youth, now by the aged. At 
one point I walked along assembly lines in factories. 

To traverse the world the way I was doing seemed to take 
centuries, and I became tired. I found the Holy Spirit asking me 
to rest and to pray about all I had seen, and especially about 
Christians. I was only too glad to comply. 

How can I express my reaction? In response to everything 
that I had seen, I began to cry. In the silence of God my tears 
flowed, and they filled the earth. A small body of water appeared, 
which gradually grew into a river. And this river of my tears went 
straight through the world. What good it did I don’t know, but I 
could not stop crying. That was my first reaction when the Holy 
Spirit told me to be still and pray about what I had seen. One 
cannot analyze these things, only experience them, and that only 
in a small way. Do not imagine that there was any tremendous 
vision. There was simply an attempt to follow Christ. I knew 
that Christ had also cried. Perhaps this crying was a deeper entry 
into his silence. 

I continued to think about what I had seen. Though there were 
tears on my face, the Tempter came. It seemed that I was in his 
hands, and he presented to me a very “logical” argument. 

“Now, Catherine,” he said, “it is time you yourself forgot all 
this ‘silence of God’ nonsense and started living, really living, 
in the time you have left. Live comfortably and peacefully. Use 
your time for yourself.” 

It was as if an evil wind was whipping all around me. Trees 
bent and broke in the force of it. I was shaken like a reed in that 
wind, and all the time the whisper of the Tempter was in my ear: 
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“Why spend so many years in trying to bring the gospel of Christ 
to people who never listen? It all goes in one ear and out the other. 
Look at their actions. Those are proof of the uselessness of it all.” 

The storm and wind were frightful. What he was saying was 
partly true, andl asked myself, “How is it possible for the Tempter 
to be truthful?” I invoked the name of Mary and made the sign 
of the cross, and the wind subsided. Then like a weary traveler, I 
went to sleep. When I awoke, the Lord was there. He said, “You 
have been tempted because I need persons who are tempered like 
steel.” 

Again I found myself in different terrain. From a vantage point 
in gentle mountains I saw the Church. It is not “churches” that 
arise out of the silence of God but the Church. There she stood, 
above the tree line, shining in the rays of the noonday sun. She 
was beautiful and simple, with her doors wide open, and into 
her streamed rich and poor alike. As I beheld the Church, awe 
took hold of me. These words from the Old Testament came to 
me: “Take off your shoes; the place is holy.” 

A fire began to rage around her. Indeed, the place was holy and 
so was this fire, for it was the fire of which Christ had spoken: 
“T have come to cast fire upon the earth, and I will that it be 
enkindled.” I looked into the fire and saw a Roman soldier pierce 
Christ’s side with a lance. From his body came forth blood and 
water. At that moment I knew from whence the Church had 
been born. 

The Church was a beautiful building; its walls were transpar- 
ent, as were doors and dome. Through its doors walked all kinds 
of people, in great simplicity and in joy of heart. Then I heard a 
great sound, the united voice of the people of God. I knew beyond 
all doubt that this people was joined to Christ; he was their head 
and they were his members. A deep sense of adoration flowed 
from this people into the silence of God. It was so overwhelming 
that I could hardly bear it. 

When I looked again, the scene had changed. A disruption, 
a dismemberment or tearing apart seemed to be taking place. 
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The doors through which so many people had passed were being 
barred. I shook my head and tried to clear my eyes, for they 
were filling up with tears. I couldn’t believe that the people of 
God were causing all this turmoil! But they were. Each had his 
own idea of the Church. “Intellectuals,” who were supposed to 
be supporting the Church, were arguing against her. Some were 
even denying the existence of God. 

As my father had taught me to do, I lifted the “two arms” — 
of prayer and fasting — for the Church. 

At the same time I realized that the Church was the beautiful, 
shining, Bride of Christ. He had said that the gates of hell would 
not prevail against her. I knew that she was his beloved, and that 
he, God, was all tenderness, all love, toward her. She passed in 
front of my eyes, the beloved of God. 

Not only was she his beloved, but she served the people whom 
he loved, the poor. The people whom he had fed with loaves and 
fishes she now fed with bread and wine. From my soul rose an 
immense cry of adoration. 

Yes, I saw the Church torn apart. I was going to weep, but 
then I saw Christ putting her back together again, she who had 
come from his side. There was music in the air, and she became 
whole again. 

So I was at peace for a little while, because I knew that the 
Church is forever being restored and renewed in her Lord. We 
celebrate his resurrection from death once a year, but he restores 
his Church every moment of the day and night. 

I relaxed among the pines. It was night. Brighter than all the 
stars and the moon was the Church, shining in the darkness. I 
heard a voice say, “Once more, Catherine, you are tasting my 
immense silence. I want you to see the mystery of the Church. 
People may tear it apart, but I put it back together again. Have 
faith in my power. Your faith may seem to hang by a very thin 
string, but I will strengthen that slender string because you have 
to defend my Church.” —M 47-53 
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WITHOUT ME, YOU.CAN DO NOTHING 


Remain in my love. 


(John 15:9) 


“T am the light of the world” (John 9:5), said Christ. Since he 
has come, we are no longer living in the shadow of death. We 
can live in light. 

But without darkness, we would not know the light. God al- 
lows us to enter the darkness because he intensely desires that 
we identify with him who took on himself the darkness of sin. 
In the darkness, we experience our helplessness and powerless- 
ness. In the darkness, we are blind. Now God can heal us. 
The act of faith takes place in darkness, where intellect cannot 
penetrate. 

When we enter this darkness of faith the light eventually bursts 
in, but not right away. First, God says, “If you believe in me, come. 
Walk on the water.” The apostles were dumbfounded when they 
saw Jesus coming toward them on the water. Peter started toward 
him but began to sink because he lost faith (Matt. 14:22-33). 
Most of us are too filled with fear to even start out. St. John said, 
“Perfect love casts out fear” (1 John 4:18 RSV). We are so fearful 
that we cannot even imagine that kind of love. 

There is a story of a child in a burning house. His father is 
outside calling to him, “Jump! Jump!” 

“Daddy,” the child cries; “I can’t seeyou!” 

“That’s okay,” the father says. “I can see you.” 

In our technological age, we want to see where we are jumping. 
We want to see not only the father whose arms are stretched out to 
catch us, but also the earth beneath our feet. We want everything 
sorted out and in order. We are afraid to walk into what seems 
chaos to us. It is really perfect order, but we cannot see that. 
We want to say to God, “Let’s get organized.” God refuses to 
organize himself to our standards. We cannot manipulate him — 
but oh, how we try! 
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Meanwhile, the world cries out in agony. It cries out for salva- 
tion. Humanity may not know to whom it is praying, or whence 
help will come, but still it cries out. Jesus is the one who saves, 
and Christians are called to love mankind and to assuage its pain. 
How can they help? How can they bring so many millions to true 
life? How can they bring justice and mercy to a twisted, needy 
world? Only by the power of God. Christ has said, “Cut off from 
me you can do nothing” (John 15:5), but if we are one with him 
in prayer, we can do everything. 

The answer to our modern problems, whatever they may be, 
is to turn toward God with lifted hands, moved by love, trusting 
in God’s promises and mercy. There is no other answer. If one 
stands in intercession with uplifted hands, as Moses did, then the 
miracle of God’s action will take place (Exod. 17:11). 

It seems strange, but the prostration of prayer, the dance of 
prayer, the rock-stillness of prayer, or whatever form prayer may 
take, floods the whole world with action. He who turns his face 
to God in prayer is in the eye of the hurricane, the eye of action. 
Somehow, the miracle takes place. Man remains on the mountain 
before God (Exod. 32:11-14); at the same time, by the power 
of his prayer, it is as if he walks the earth with his towel and his 
water (John 13:1—5). Prayer changes things. 

When we pray, we have accepted Christ’s invitation. Not only 
did he say, “Cut off from me you can do nothing,” but he went 
on to add, “If you remain in me and my words remain in you, 
you may ask what you will and you shall get it” (John 15:5, 7). 

We must lead each other to the top of the mountain to pray, 
because prayer is dynamic and holy. It is contact with God and 
union with him. As a man grows in union with God, he comes 
to know that prayer includes all righteousness and from prayer 
stems all the goodness that God wants to bestow on mankind. 

Prayer is a person moved by his whole being to communicate 
with the living God, to respond to God’s love. Prayer is this 
response that takes a thousand postures, from standing with arms 
uplifted in supplication to full prostration. Prayer is the movement 
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of a dancer, and prayer is the stone-like stillness of a person utterly 
immobile, lost in regions that few enter. Prayer is the bubbling 
brook of a child or quivering words from the lips of old people. 
Prayer is the words of men, women, and children who know God 
and easily talk to him. These words change into beautiful songs 
when they reach God. 

People recite the rosary. They pray for all their relatives and all 
the needs of the world, vocally, simply, in a childlike way. Even 
when they sleep, their hearts watch for the Lord. When they pray, 
when they worship God, they are caught up in something greater 
than themselves, something cosmic. The whole universe bows in 
adoration to God, and those who love him join in that adoration. 

God is the only way. He is the only answer. And the only way 
to lead men to God is to teach them prayer and to pray for them. 

—SOMS 75-77 


THE CHURCH AND RENEWAL 


Anyone who wants to become great among you must be 
your servant, and anyone who wants to be first among you 
must be your slave, just as the Son of man came not to be 
served but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many. 

(Matt. 20:26-28) 


There is an immense cry for leadership in the Church today. We 
seem to be giving our children stones instead of bread (Matt. 
7:9). There is a great clamor for the Bread and Waters of Life 
in the inarticulate cry of the multitudes. This drives me on, ever 
on, and yet who am I? Just an ordinary woman who sees and 
hears. But the burden of all this breaks my back, and my prayers 
are like tears that seem to fall on dry ground and be swallowed 
up. People’s souls are being swallowed up by all the beasts of 
prey prowling around. 
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In certain Catholic circles, there is deep unrest regarding the 
structure of the Church. It seems that the word cannot be used 
any longer without negative connotations. Granted, structures 
need to be changed. But the process must be based on the folly of 
Christ and his cross, not on the sand of human intelligence and 
human wisdom. That means crucifixion, but also resurrection. If 
we build on any other foundation, what guarantee do we have 
that these new structures will be the right ones?... 


We Need to Have a Personal Confrontation with God, 
and with His Help Solve Our Crises of Faith 


The Church calls for conversion of every individual to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, which is the deepest thing that the Christian can 
give to the secular world. What it hungers for most of all is God. 
The new catechetical methods, the new pastoral approaches, the 
new levels of involvement in the secular world and in our parishes 
will remain sterile without a personal confrontation with God. 

We need to have a personal confrontation with God, and with 
his help solve our crises of faith. It is in this realm that every- 
thing begins. Unless this personal dimension is straightened out, 
squarely faced, and lived by each Christian, nothing will really 
make sense. 

Then the problem of authority will disappear, because Chris- 
tians will become Christ’s team. Ona team, there is mutual respect 
and even reverence, since all work for the same goal and have 
the same motivation. Those engaged in specific ministries in the 
Church are called to take on the vision of the whole. 

Until we are converted to the gospel of Jesus Christ, we will not 
obtain the tranquility of God’s order but only the confusion of 
Babel. We cannot give the world anything it doesn’t already have 
except God and God’s love. But before we can give God to men, 
we need to be one with him ourselves. This kind of approach will 
be unchangeable until the parousia. There has never been a more 
effective program than to proclaim the gospel with one’s life. 
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One does not arrive at all this rapidly or without effort. The 
journey leads to the liturgy, to the Eucharist, where alone we can 
find the grace and strength to become such lovers. To proclaim 
the gospel with our lives in a secular society, we need solitude, 
prayer, contemplation, and, especially, the Eucharistic sacrifice. 


Enter into the Pain of Christ and Pray Ceaselessly 


For people today, renewal involves a breaking up of the old and 
a rebuilding of the new. Both processes are painful to the soul, 
mind, and heart. This is a time for mutual charity. This is a time 
for building without destroying. To follow the spirit of the gospel 
is to deal gently and lovingly with things old and new. Let us help 
one another, humbly, prayerfully, lovingly. Let us go hand in hand 
toward the light and fire which the Holy Spirit has so lavishly 
poured upon us. 

We must enter into the pain of Christ. Each of us needs to 
enter into the pain of Christ in order to bring the essence of his 
teaching into the world. We also need to enter into the prayer, the 
vigils, and the silence of Christ. There another encounter with 
him takes place. It is there, too, that the school of love teaches us 
patience — the martyrdom of love that we all need to undergo in 
order to become sparks in the wind of the Holy Spirit. Renewal 
will take root in the world only when we have become rooted 
in) Christ: 

We want to follow in the footsteps of Christ and to have his 
rhythm. What did he do? He began his ministry by going into the 
desert. He preached to people he had been part of, as a carpenter, 
for many years. He also went into quiet places to pray. We cannot 
show our discipleship to Christ unless we love one another with 
his heart, which means we empty ourselves of that egotistical, 
selfish self that is like a high wall between us and God. Prayer 
alone can give us fortitude and courage to do that. The Apostle 
Paul told us to pray ceaselessly (1 Thess. 5:17). It is through prayer 
and through eating the Bread and Wine — his Body — that we 
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will achieve the betterment of society by coming to people with 
the love that every person sees. 

We are human. We are sinners. We are creatures of God. Let 
us each begin with ourselves. Let us see the beam in our own eye 
before we look for the mote in the eye of our neighbor (Matt. 7:5). 


We Need to Get Our Priorities Straight: 
Seek First the Kingdom of God 


Remember, bishops and the pope are our neighbors. It takes a 
very special type of courage these days to say a good word for 
the magisterium. The undercurrent of constant attack on them 
is disturbing. The pope, bishops, and priests often seem to be 
the scapegoats. 

Only when our hearts are full of love will we be able to speak 
the truth with the gentle and healing voice of Christ who is Truth. 
He alone is without sin. He alone can take up the cords and chase 
the moneylenders out of the temple (John 2:13-17). We dare not 
forget that to each one of us Christ addressed the words, “Let 
the one among you who is guiltless be the first to throw a stone” 
(John 8:7). Who among us is without sin and qualified to throw 
the first stone at the magisterium? Perhaps we ought to examine 
our own consciences. Perhaps before we criticize, we ought to 
repeat Christ’s words to ourselves. 

There are many, it is true, who really do attempt to begin 
with themselves, with the help of God’s grace. It is they who are 
urged to take on the terrible burden of chaos and confusion in the 
souls of their brothers and sisters. Like Veronica offering Christ 
a cloth to wipe his face on the road to Calvary, they are called 
to stand by the Church in the face of the lashes which seem to 
come directly from Satan. 

The Church is in agony. The remedy is greater love, greater 
understanding, greater compassion, greater empathy for all who 
are confused, suffering, leaving the Church, tearing the seamless 
robe of Christ in the process. 
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The world has become a coliseum once again. Those who 
understand that true renewal begins with themselves will be 
handed over, as it were, to the beasts of hostilities and criticisms, 
confusion, denials, and apostasy. They will be ground into the 
invisible wheat of the bread of Christ. Having eaten of the God of 
love, they will be ready to be consumed themselves as holocausts 
and as martyrs. This invisible shedding of blood may be the seed 
of both a new faith and the finding of a lost one. 

We, God’s people, need to have our priorities straight. The 
gospel clearly states that the first concern of Christians is to seek 
the kingdom of God (Matt. 6:33). It further states that once we 
have begun this search and have based our whole lives on this 
search, everything will be given to us. So it would seem that our 
first concern in updating the Church or changing society is to 
begin, not with the reformation of bishops or priests, but with 
ourselves. Are we really seeking the kingdom of God first? ... 

Christ said, “Here am I among you as one who serves!” (Luke 
22:27). We, too, can “wash the feet” of others as Christ did 
and be ready to live out what he did and said (Luke 22:27). 
This means serving in every possible way, political, economic, 
spiritual. Then, we will be a light to the feet of our brethren. 
If each one of us preaches the gospel with our lives, we stand 
out. It makes a difference to hundreds and thousands of people. 
Then they come to us to be strengthened and consoled and some- 
times to be brought back to the arms of God and his Church. 

—LGWC 35-41 


LETTER TO A FRIEND 


Your long letter is still on my desk. I have read it and re-read it 
many times. It is that kind of letter. It demands all the attention 
and prayer I can give it. 

Yet it is not an unusual letter, in the sense that there are many, 
many Catholics who want to go directly to Jesus, and cannot 
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see why they should make this urgent and vital journey, in what 
seems to them a roundabout way — through a creature, Mary. 

At first one may indeed marshal many seemingly logical argu- 
ments for that point of view. Yours seem quite good. Yet, they 
all disintegrate and vanish before one cardinal fact, manifested 
to us every holy season of Christmastide, and in the tremendous 
feast of Epiphany, which it includes. This fact is that God chose 
to become man through Mary — and thus our redemption began 
in her womb! 

Since God chose to come to us through her, what other way 
can we go to God? You may want to answer that he also said, 
“T am the way.” But if you seek Jesus without Mary, truly you 
seek him in vain. 

This is the acceptable time for you to arise and begin your 
journey inward, dear friend. It is that long, often dark, and usually 
strange journey any of us in search of God must undertake sooner 
or later, for we will find him dwelling within ourselves, within 
all of us who have been baptized in his name and who abide in 
the state of his grace. 

This is a good time to start on this journey, as on the journey 
of the holy three wisemen toward the Epiphany, seeking Christ 
in Bethlehem. But before you start, go and sell all you possess, 
and trade it for your share of myrrh, frankincense, and gold. For 
without these gifts, you cannot reach the king. 

Myrrh is a bittersweet herb, hard to grow to maturity. Its other 
name is humility. You will have to fill your hands full with it. 
But where shall you find it? There is truly one soil, one garden, 
where it grows in great profusion — Mary. 

Therefore, before you start on that journey, you will have to 
find and cultivate Mary. There won’t be much work to it. No. All 
you will have to do is sit at her feet, listen to her silence speak, 
and gather it up carefully, as it falls, drop by drop, into your 
cupped hands. 

First you will hear the sweet silence of a young girl who has 
just said her immense yes to God and now feels the fruit of 
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his love growing within her. Then, the bitter-tasting silence of 
the mother of all sorrows, who stands straight, unflinching, and 
compassionate under the cross of her dying Son and ceaselessly 
repeats her yes again and again, in passionate love and utter 
humility, with lips that mirror all the suffering and pain that ever 
was, is, and shall be. 

See, your cupped hands now hold enough myrrh to take to 
the king. Only the boundless humility of the little girl and the 
sorrowful woman could produce such exquisite scent. 

Next is frankincense. For this, you will have to search well 
within yourself. It is the sniff that church incense is made of and 
that produces the beautiful gray-blue smoke that rises up, up, up 
to the very throne of God, in a silent chant of love and perfume. 

But where within yourself will you find the poverty, chastity, 
and obedience of which this frankincense is made? Alone, it is 
hard to find. But there is one person, a creature like you, who 
can show you where these dwell. 

She is Mary, the mother of the holy pauper who had nowhere to 
lay his head except the beam of a cross; Mary, who was chastity 
itself, a virgin mother. She is so transparent, so translucent in 
purity, that when you look at her, you see God; Mary, who obeyed 
so perfectly, so swiftly, and with such a passionate abandonment 
of love, all gathered up in one single word — fiat, yes, be it done! 

Ask Mary, then, to show you where these virtues lie hidden 
in you and your hands will overflow with frankincense, and you 
will be able to see the king of glory. 

Still, you must find gold. For it, men will go far and dig deep 
into the bowels of the earth. And so must you dig deep. Descend, 
descend into the depths of yourself, your true self. And come up 
with your selfish self — dead. Then you will have more gold to 
give the king of love than your weak hands can carry. To come 
before his face we must all be emptied of the self that alone can 
keep him from filling us. But gold, dear friend, is heavy. And to 
carry it on the long, long journey to the king, you must have help. 
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Help lies close, very close. Give up that selfish self of yours 
completely. If you surrender it, and all that you have and are, 
to Mary in a passionate total consecration of love of her and 
her Son, then you, their slave, will reign. And Mary will call 
on the principalities, powers, dominations, archangels, angels, 
seraphim, and cherubim to carry your gold for you. 

Before you realize it, you will be kneeling before her Son our 
king, kneeling with hands full of gifts for the Christ child. And 
this, your Epiphany, will last until you die. And when you die, 
Mary will be there to take your soul and present it to God 
the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Spirit — a soul im- 
maculate and white, as souls who belong to her in glorious 
slavery are. 

Listen well. There is no way but through Mary to Jesus. For 
without Mary there would be no Christmas, no Epiphany and 
no magi, no kings undertaking long journeys by the guidance of 
the one bright star. 

Without Mary, we would have no Golgotha, no cross on it — 
and no Easter! Without Mary, you would not be a Catholic, nor 
would I. All this came to pass, all this was given to us, because 
a little girl almost two thousand years ago said one single, small 
word — yes! 

Why, then, seek elsewhere a shortcut to God, when it lies so 
close at hand, so easy to reach? This “garden enclosed” of unsur- 
passed beauty is Mary. Open the gates of it, dear friend, and enter, 
and you will find him whom your heart seeks so passionately. He 
is waiting for you within those lovely gates. —B $2-55 


ST. JOSEPH THE UNKNOWN 


Out of the silence, deep and holy, the gentle Joseph comes; and 
every movement, every step, even his carriage, speaks of courage, 
understanding, and love. He is not old, but young and vital; tall, 
sparse, with hair as soft as silk and dark as night. His eyes are 
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blue, reflecting a glory that is rarely seen, for it has been given 
to him to father the Son of God without fathering, the only man 
to whom the Father would entrust his Son. 

The bride, the Church, knows him well. It is at Joseph’s feet 
that nightly she lays her burdens, for who better than he, who 
cradled in his arms the flesh of God, to deal with his Mysti- 
cal Body? And her children bring to him thousands of broken 
dreams, sorrows, and hearts that are wounded. Who better than 
the man who believed the impossible, the craftsman of silence 
and faith, to answer the prayers of children that walk in darkness 
alone? 

Yet, notwithstanding his glory, his beauty, his light, he is still 
Joseph the unknown; for silent and humble, he always stands on 
the side, letting the Mother and Child go ahead of him, for they 
are his only delight. 

But watch! In heaven the Father is touching the iridescent 
curtain that is so light and so bright that it appears as dark as 
night. Listen! The touch of the Father has rent the curtain in two 
and out of its brilliant darkness has come St. Joseph anew. 

This is the hour for the Father to reveal his reflection in the 
eyes of the man whom he found worthy to father his Son, without 
fathering. This is the age of Mary, and Mary is Joseph’s spouse. 
The queen of earth and heaven is bound to him by a thousand 
strands of love that we can’t understand. It seems she won’t go 
further unless she has Joseph by her side. 

Tall, reflecting the glory of Father, Son, and Dove, St. Joseph, 
spouse of the Virgin and patron of the bride of Christ — Joseph! 
Joseph! we need you, we who wander through the darkness of 
the night unable to find a stable to give birth to the Christ in us. 
The ends of the world repeat the age-old refrain, “There is no 
room.” How timely is your coming, O Joseph, foster-father of 
God and of us. | —L 103-4 
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BEING CHRIST-CENTERED 


Throughout this beautiful season, I am praying for you. I pray 
that the Infant may touch your heart and mind and soul with his 
tiny hands. I pray that he may open you to his own beauty, and 
to realize that he needs you in his Mystical Body! 

I pray that you might begin to be Christ-centered, not self- 
centered. Yes, this is my prayer for you — that you become Christ- 
centered, Love-centered! It is tragic to behold a world that “makes 
Christ wait” to receive our love. It is even more tragic to behold 
dedicated Christians — those especially chosen by his love — 
making him wait. 

But when all is said and done, I must come back to this one 
sentence of John the Beloved: “Little children, let us love one 
another.” 

I have nothing else to say, really; Love is the very essence of 
our religion, our faith. —DB 53 


ECUMENICAL BRIDGES 


Anyone who does the will of my Father in heaven is my 
brother and sister and mother. (Matt. 12:50) 


Ecumenism has become fashionable, but I practiced it way back 
when it was not in vogue. From the time I first came to Canada, 
I was a pioneer in the ecumenical movement and sponsored it 
wherever possible, with regard to the Eastern Churches, through 
bringing in speakers, as well as lecturing and writing about these 
extensively myself. I helped to build and establish the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Toronto and was actively involved in ecu- 
menism with Protestants. I also worked toward unity with Jewish 
people. I present my own experience as an example. 
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Love, Who Is God, Is the Only Answer 


Our very life can be ecumenical, a place of encounter with Christ 
in each person who passes through it. We are called to build 
bridges, to be a bridge between disparate peoples. 

Love can bridge the gap between Catholics, Jews, Muslims, 
Protestants. We all believe in one God, the God of love. In every 
person, there is God, and God is in every person, because he died 
to save all people. Why then can we not live by the law of his 
love? What is stopping us? 

Love can bridge the gap between Christians and Jews. After 
all, we Christians are spiritual Semites and the Old Testament 
was the forerunner of the New. The Love of the Father became 
incarnate for us, and he, Christ, was a son of Abraham. 

Why can’t we believe that only Love, who is God, can walk 
upon the stormy waters of our times and quiet them? Love is the 
only answer, and it has to start in the mind and heart of each 
person. Only then will it be effective. Then the whole world will 
enter into its springtime, the storms will be hushed, and peace 
will reign among us.... 


The Apostolate of Unity Is One of Suffering and Love 


Ever since I left Russia in my late teens, I felt in my heart a deep 
sorrow, the sorrow of division in the Church between East and 
West. For to me the Church was always one. The words of Christ 
reverberated in my mind and heart constantly, “May they all be 
one, just as Father... we are one” (John 17:21-22). 

In my childhood, my family lived out the traditions of both 
the Russian Orthodox Church and the Catholic Church. I prayed 
again and again, prostrated before Christ, that some solution be 
found by which we shall become one as he desired. I spent years 
explaining and teaching, here in the West, about the Eastern 
Church and traditions. 
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The split between East and West was always predominately cul- 
tural and political. However, I do not wish to dwell on reasons for 
the split. What my heart desires is unity. The circumstances of my 
childhood made me a sort of bridge between the two, even before 
I knew the depths of and heights of the split — which came to me 
in full force when I came to the North American continent where, 
to my amazement, the Eastern Rites of the Catholic Church were 
widely considered to be heretical, and where ignorance about 
them was profound, abysmal, almost total.... 


A Prayer to the Mother of God, 
the Mother of All People 


The following prayer is addressed to Our Lady of Combermere, 
the title under which the Mother of God is particularly honored 
in Madonna House. 


Beloved Mary, Our Lady of Combermere, you are the 
mother of all men and women, for your Son has made 
you so. When he was dying on the cross, he gave you to 
St. John, and he gave St. John to you. In one gesture he who 
was not able to make any gestures, because he was crucified, 
made you the Mother of everyone. We are all your children. 
Unseen, you bend down tenderly over each one of us. 

If we would only pause for a moment, if we would only 
quiet our poor minds and enter your great silence, we would 
know how lovingly you hold us in your arms. In these days 
so many of your children are fragmented; so many wish to 
die; so many do not know where they are going; so many 
are refugees, lost in the immense deserts of our huge cities. 

Take pity on us, for we are the most pitiful people ever. 
You see us — Catholics, Orthodox, Protestants, Jews, Mus- 
lims, Buddhists, Hindus, people of all religions. You see 
every one of us and, whereas the arms of your Son were cru- 
cified, yours are outstretched to embrace the whole world. 
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Your arms are ready to hold any of us who come to you. 
You are always a Mother, for you have been created to be 
the Mother of God and of all people. So we come to you, 
first bowing low before the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, making upon ourselves the sign of the Holy Cross. 
In this, we find our healing. —LGWC 93-99 


KENOSIS 


Kenosis, you might say, is the basic core idea of Russian spiritu- 
ality. For the poustinik, the most powerful of all his thoughts and 
prayers should be to empty himself as Christ emptied himself by 
his Incarnation. We will never reach Christ’s depth, but that is 
the poustinik’s vocation. 

Kenosis for the poustinik is first of all a hidden reality. I had 
an artist friend who restored paintings. There is a compound 
which you spread over a painting. You let it dry for a while; 
then you cover it with another kind of chemical. When that dries 
it becomes like a film over the picture which, when removed, 
restores the painting in all its vivid colors. I sometimes think of 
kenosis in that way. It’s like peeling a dirty film from our lives, a 
camouflage self, to reveal beneath the skin a true child of God. 

We are like children playing with Plasticine figurines that we 
have fashioned for ourselves, for our amusement. Then, unlike 
children, we adore them. Possessions become idols in this way. 
The hands of a poustinik are always to be empty. He uses things 
for his health, for his needs, to be able to help others, but nothing 
sticks to his fingers; I mean the fingers of his mind and heart. It’s 
awfully difficult to let go of this “I” that appears to us to be the 
essence of ourselves. To us it is unthinkable to surrender this self. 
Yet we must. 

We must surrender our intellect and will in the natural order 
of things. Actually, what we do is hand them over to God. In Rus- 
sian the word chestilishchye means laundry, and chestyi means 
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cleanliness; chestilischchye means sending your clothing to the 
cleaner and it also means “purgatory.” This is all one word in 
Russian. So what we really mean is that you allow your intellect 
and will to be washed by God. True, they have been cleansed in 
baptism, but we are not always faithful to our baptismal rebirth. 
By kenosis they are washed by Christ, through the Spirit’s gift 
of discernment and wisdom. 

How are our minds and hearts washed by Christ? The only way 
I can describe it is to say that they are cleansed as we pass through 
some experience of nothingness. When we detach ourselves from 
our intellect and will we seem for a while as if we’re totally bereft 
of our personality; we are as if dead. 

There are certain moments in your prayers of thinking — mo- 
ments in your life with God — when suddenly you mean what 
you are saying or doing with all your heart and soul, with every- 
thing that you are. At those moments you are saying in effect, 
“Take my mind and my will, Lord, and cleanse them.” At these 
times you really mean it. Do these moments last a minute, an 
hour, a day? You don’t know. You only know that afterwards, 
your mind and your will have been returned to you cleansed. 
Yougarenmnortealive:)... 

Now we are able to discern the will of God. Our senses are 
acute, attuned, because we are listening to God. We are able to 
make wise decisions because of our discernment. Because we have 
surrendered our minds and will to God, they are given back to 
us; we receive back, as it were, our own gifts. This is the first step 
in following Christ — this smashing of the idol of oneself. 

The prospect of this kenosis will frighten us because we are so 
cowardly. Who isn’t afraid? So it is better to ask Our Lady to take 
hold of that corner of the film as it is peeled off. One does not 
really know how a painting feels when a film is removed from it. 
But we have some idea what it’s like to remove the film from our 
false selves. It’s like peeling some skin off our bodies: it hurts. 
So we should call upon Mary’s gentle hand to help us remove 
this film from our lives. This is the hidden process, the first step 
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of kenosis. It is hidden between God and us. It is a giving up of 
one’s will and oneself into the hands of God. 

Kenosis cannot happen without our cooperation. There are 
moments when we wish that God hadn’t given us freedom so 
we wouldn’t have to choose. But he isn’t going to remove our 
freedom. He’s not going to make us do anything. Like all virtues, 
this kenosis, this surrender, this emptying, must come as a result 
of our cooperation. 

Kenosis demands a kind of death, and this dying will draw 
attacks from the enemy, from Satan; but it will always draw 
forth new graces, new charisms from God. He will be — not in 
the eye of the hurricane, with the hurricane storming all around 
us. We will be in the hurricane. We will be buffeted until we are 
almost exhausted, until we are ready to give in. We will be on 
the point of saying, “This kenosis business is no good, it’s asking 
too much, it’s impossible.” 

This is a very critical moment, because just as | am about to 
rationalize the whole thing away, the emptying comes. All I have 
to say is credo, and then cry out with all my heart, “See, Lord, 
out of the depths I cry to thee; out of the depths where I am 
besieged by devils and by the idols of my own mind. Out of the 
depths of the freedom you have given me, I cry to thee. Liberate 
me. Make me free to empty myself.” 

This point is not reached without a great deal of difficulty: 
fighting with ourselves and fighting with Satan. But this is the 
critical moment when symbolic hands slowly open the door wide 
enough to throw out all that shouldn’t be in you, to let in all that 
should be there. The moment of kenosis is approaching. 

Discernment reaches a new stage of perfection. It blossoms 
like a beautiful flower. You discern that you are entering into the 
mystery of the Incarnation. For what did Christ do but empty 
himself by taking on flesh in the womb of the Virgin? Now you 
are in the same position he was. He emptied himself to take 
upon himself the sin of mankind. He emptied himself so that he 
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could atone before the Father for all that needed redemption. He 
reopened the doors of paradise for men. 

Kenosis leads one to the reality of the Incarnation. Why enter 
into this kenosis? In order, as St. Paul says, to make up what is 
wanting in the Church and to share in the sufferings of Christ. 
This is the whole aim and goal of kenosis. This is where it leads. 
It is not done for any selfish reason. It is not even done to be 
“one with God”; we must go beyond such motivation and take 
upon ourselves the pain of humanity. Unless we can do that, we 
will not be able to place the gift of our kenosis into the hands of 
God. Kenosis, like everything else, is primarily for the other. 

Such steps are only the beginning. This emptying of self must 
continue. This contact with God has to be maintained constantly; 
the carrying of man’s pain and sorrow and joy has to go on 
unceasingly. Otherwise there will be breaks and gaps in our rela- 
tionship with God. This cannot be allowed to happen, once we 
have started on this journey. The going will be rough, but the 
joy will be ineffable. The poustinik will eventually realize that 
this is the whole reason why he has come into the poustinia. He 
becomes a fool for God because God became a fool for him. He 
comes to understand how the foolishness of God is true wisdom. 

Every Christian should be living this kenotic way of life. One 
cannot enter into the mystery of the Incarnation without first 
doing a hidden stripping of self. Then follows a lifetime of con- 
tinued stripping, of emptying oneself and becoming a nonentity. 
You remain free, easy, direct, but especially simple. “Learn of me 
because I am meek and humble of heart.” Simplicity is the very 
essence of kenosis. —P 117-21 
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In the biblical narrative the desert is more than a geographical 
place; it is a spiritual state. It is where the human person is invited 
by God to come to terms with the deepest realities. Abraham was 
called to begin in the desert. Moses found freedom in the desert. 
Elijah was called to go to the desert to wait upon the Lord, to 
be instructed in the silence of God, and there he had to learn to 
descry God’s gentle whisper, a discernment so fine and so subtle 
that it could not be done in the business of the marketplace. We 
must all begin in the desert. Hosea is led out to the desert to 
hear how the Church is the bride, and the Bridegroom himself 
is led by the Spirit to meet the most primal storms of the human 
condition. Most of all, in the desert we learn how Christ’s greatest 
temptation was to run away from his humanity, to abandon the 
ambiguity and contingency and weakness of being a creature. 
That is why the greatest temptation of the desert is to try to 
escape its deafening silence and its oppressing hunger. Only here 
can all unhealthy indifference and lukewarmness melt away. Here 
we either surrender to God and fall prostrate in homage, or we try 
to rely on the illusion of our personal strength and self-reliance. 

When God called Israel out of Egypt, the shortest route to the 
Holy Land would have been through the land of the Philistines 
but the way through the desert was to be God’s way of mercy. 
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God leads us there to show us who we are when we put down our 
weapons, when we finally refuse to rely on our own accolades 
and acknowledgments. It is the only place devoid of diversion. It 
is the only way of finally being satisfied with God and God alone. 

Catherine was very much influenced by the Russian monastic 
tradition and she ran to embrace the desert, inviting her readers 
to do the same: to see in the vulnerability of human relationships, 
to see in the isolation of being human, to find in the illnesses and 
the weaknesses of old age the desert of Christ. These places of the 
human heart thus become the surprising sources of encountering 


the humble God. 


GETHSEMANE: AN ORDINARY LIFE 
LIVED EXTRAORDINARILY 


Dear Jesus, I love you. I thank you. You were forgotten by those 
whom you loved. Even your own disciples denied you. Thank 
you for allowing me to taste the bitter cup of neglect and being 
forgotten. How things change! So many things that mattered 
yesterday do not matter today. Where yesterday I would have 
been a cross, today it is easy to be silent and patient. I do not 
quite understand why, but it is so. 

Also, money matters seem to worry me less and less. True, they 
never were great concerns of mine, but now they are even less 
so. It seems the only things I now want are more suffering, and 
utter detachment from things of this life. Other desires, I have 
not. Except death —and this gift I leave in your hand, my God. 

Yet lately ’'ve been thinking that if I pray to die soon, and 
do, then I shall not suffer anymore, once dead. So I shall not be 
helping souls and making reparation for my sins. And somehow, 
though I understand only dimly why or how, I want to serve you 
longer here, I want to suffer more and more and more for you. 
I understand little Thérése of Lisieux. She wanted to spend her 
heaven doing good on earth. So do I! 
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A restlessness possesses me. I know this temptation well. Its 
origin is perhaps in physical and biological reasons but its effects 
are far reaching. Oh, what do I care where it comes from? My 
blood is on fire. I want love and passion. O Lord, help! I have but 
to stretch out my hands and my desire will be fulfilled. And yet, 
as before, I must not! You who have given me strength before, 
help me. I am alone in the face of this temptation. 

I am afraid. Again I am in an agony of powerlessness and 
desolation. I have fought the temptation down. It has cost me so 
much. Yet what is the cost of anything for you, my God? Today 
it seems to me I am on the rack. Such darkness from within and 
without has not been with me for a long time. 

We have no money. Everything is crumbling around me. My 
family life has gone to pieces. The drudgery of doing little things 
feels like little pin pricks. Everyone is clamoring for money and 
I am without any. Dear God, as always, you will not mind my 
telling you. Here I am. But may I ask you to remove this chalice? 
For I feel so weak, so tired, dear God. Yet not what I will but 
as you will. 

Patience and silence will be my motto now. I must not forget 
that, after all, X is nervous and under a strain. So I must be still 
more lenient and quiet and gentle. Help me, O Lord. When all is 
darkness in my soul; allow me to yet spread sunshine around me. 

The weight of daily life grows. A weariness has settled over 
me, which no kind of willpower seems able to shake off. My 
spirit may be strong, but my body is weak. Last week was one 
of stark naked soul tragedy. 

I cannot understand, and I’m afraid I will not be able to. I just 
have to buck up the body if I want to keep on for any length of 
time. But for how long, O Lord? How long? All that is human 
in me revolts at the prospect of the coming years. Yet all that is 
supernatural rejoices at this opportunity for reparation, suffering, 
and service to you. In this I have to fight. But faith will win. 

You also know that, although I do not understand, I forgive 
with all my heart and soul. Do not visit your wrath on X for the 
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suffering and sorrows he brings me. And accept my suffering and 
all this life of mine, so nonunderstandable to anyone who catches 
a glimpse of it. Give me strength to keep this home together, no 
matter what the cost! For I love you and I want to love you more 
and more. Give me perseverance and patience and understanding 
and forgiveness. 

All for you, Lord: no attachments, no friendships but those that 
lead to you. Many paths lead to you, yet I choose only one, the 
one you trod. I can still see your bleeding footprints on the sharp 
stones winding up a steep and narrow path from Gethsemane 
to Golgotha. I will be there with you. There are, without me, 
enough people at your “triumphal” entry into Jerusalem, and at 
your resurrection. For me, my Lord, there will be the darkness of 
sorrow, the trials of loneliness, the crucifixion in body and spirit. 
Daily there will be, in your wake, a cross. Will it be heavy? Or 
light? Your choice for the day is mine. In you, with you, I can 
do much; alone, nothing. 

My dear Lord, the doctor found something wrong with me: 
tiredness, an absolute indifference about personal appearance, 
and a general difficulty in living. All have their reasons. Yet I 
have to try to get well. What for? I know it is weakness, but right 
now I feel like an inmate in a death cell, waiting to be hanged 
by the neck until I die. Is it worthwhile getting well? Yet I must! 
For I want to serve you, O Lord. I have asked for suffering and 
humiliation, and you have sent them. Blessed be your hand! 

Life is going on and on. Things that mattered a week ago 
seem to have remained behind and do not matter anymore. X has 
stopped hurting me, strange but true. It seems that the questions 
which concern him now are secondary. It really does not matter. 

Lately I’ve felt that certain things have been hidden until now. 
How many times have I read that the way of perfection lies only 
in the life that you, God, have given me, and not any other? How 
many times have my dreams of perfection materialized into the 
Way of the Cross, into fasting, abstinence, prayers? How often 
have I dreamed of doing this and that, have actually done them 
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for you, Lord, and then wondered why my heart was still empty 
and my mind dissatisfied? Now it has suddenly become so simple: 
I must seek nothing but what is at hand. My work is my son, 
George; my husband, Boris, and his salvation; my-home and the 
task of keeping it together. That is all. Not for me the night vigils, 
rigorous penances, flights to missionary work, hiding in humility 
in convents. Not for me. 

For me, there is always a fight, a fight for the truth. For me, an 
ordinary life lived in an extraordinarily good way. One sentence in 
Father Higgins’s sermon made a deep impression on me: “There 
is no man, no woman, no thing worth a mortal sin.” For three 
days that thought would not leave me, and I know it is true. 
How beautiful and good you are, Jesus! Two thousand years 
have passed and yet the mere thought of you on earth helps 
sinners such as | to try and move ahead. Blessed is your name. 
Verily, you are the Son of God. — EG 68-72 


MY, GEERT 


My cell is wide, as wide as streets and country lanes. Its walls are 
the open marketplaces of foggy cities or towering mountaintops 
of the far north; its roof, the ceilings of shops, log cabins, or igloos. 

My days are spent in service to foe and friend. I live in noise 
chaotic, strident, of traffic dense or in the endless silence of forests, 
fields, and crooked country lanes. 

I am bereft of outward silence and privacy refuses to dwell 
with me. For a thousand eyes, curious and cold, frightening and 
bold, strip and nail me upon a low cross. Open is my resting 
place. Open is my eating place. Open is the whole of me — ready 
to be eaten up; ready to be called upon to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, nurse the dying, visit the prisons, comfort the lonely, 
the lame, and the blind. Such is the life of a lay apostle. 

But lo, walk softly through the secret doors of my heart. No 
matter where my feet take me, no matter what task is in my hands, 
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my soul is steeped in solitude; it is alone with God. Silence enfolds 
my heart and soul. Silence makes of them convent and cell where 
the Lord dwells. 

The Martha in me walks streets and lanes. The Mary in me 
rests and waits —a garden enclosed — for his delights, peaceful 
and fragrant, silent and lost in the waiting. 

The Martha in me scrubs a hundred floors, nurses and cooks, 
and does endless chores. 

Mary in me knows ecstasy in his embrace. 

Martha in me sews and knits, writes and does all that she must 
to bring to all the face of him who rests on Mary’s breast within. 

—L 44 


THE SHEPHERD'S FLUTE 


“Did not our hearts burn within us as he talked to us on 
the road and explained the scriptures to us?” (Luke 24:32) 


Have you ever heard a shepherd’s flute in Scotland, or in Jerusa- 
lem? It is so haunting, so enticing, so irresistible that you have 
to follow the sound and go see where it comes from. The Good 
Shepherd’s flute is constantly playing. If we close our ears to it, 
life will be miserable indeed. Madonna House is really an apos- 
tolate of music. We are listening to the Shepherd’s flute, of which 
all music is but an echo. 

The story of Madonna House Apostolate is the story of prayer. 
Everything that happens to us involves prayer. Ours is the story 
of two words, “fiat” and “alleluia.” To say fiat is to say yes to 
God, and this yes is often painful. 

We cannot live these words without constant prayer. It is in- 
conceivable to think we can live them by ourselves, but this has 
always been mankind’s greatest temptation. Throughout the ages, 
we have tried to build our Tower of Babel that we might reach 
up to heaven (Gen. 11:1-9). Every day, every moment, we have 
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polished the same old apple that we might become like God (Gen. 
3:4-5). Because of this strange tendency embedded in our fallen 
human nature, it is imperative that we, as Christians, hear and 
put into practice the words of Christ, “Cut off from me you can 
do nothing” (John 15:5). 

These words, spoken two thousand years ago, have still not 
penetrated our hearts. We are reluctant to accept them. “No!” we 
protest. “It isn’t true! I can do a lot of things without you — just 
watch me. I can earn your approval, your grace, your salvation. 
You don’t have to give me gifts all the time. I don’t want to 
recognize you as the creator of everything. | want to put in my 
own two cents worth.” 

We can contribute our own “two cents worth” and more, 
provided we realize that nothing is possible without God. Once 
we recognize this, we can give him a million dollars. As St. Paul 
says, we can make up what is wanting in the sufferings of Christ 
(Col. 1:24). We can “wait on the Lord” (Ps. 37). We can allow 
the idea of total dependence to permeate our life until, like sugar 
dissolved in boiling water, the two become indistinguishable. 

Prayer is my total faith in God as my creator. I am his image, 
his icon, and without him, I can do nothing. Prayer is my recog- 
nition of who I really am: a saved sinner, capable of breaking 
my friendship with God at any given moment and even likely to 
revel in its breaking. When I recognize this, prayer becomes a 
basic necessity for my life. 

There is a strange, inexplicable restlessness that we all have 
felt at one time or another. We have restless feet, restless hearts, 
hearts that are angry and disturbed, hearts that reject the other, 
hearts that seek but never find. Praise be to God if we continue 
to search, but too often we are satisfied with less than the real 
desire of our hearts. 

What is it, fundamentally, that we all seek? 

Be careful not to confuse this yearning with the desires for 
sex and marriage. Sex is powerful and marriage is a wonderful 
vocation for those called to it, but, basically, this is not what we 
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are looking for. This sidetracks us and confuses the issue. We 
think that union with another will lead us to union with God. 
It’s possible, if it is God’s will for you to be married, but don’t 
kid yourself that marriage will automatically lead you to God. 
You have to go through the same travail of the spirit, the same 
dispossession and death to self as you would if you were single, 
a priest or a nun, or in any other vocation. 

There is no shortcut to union with God, unless God him- 
self provides it. Once in a while he does. Sometimes he literally 
pounces on a soul. St. Germaine, an uneducated shepherdess, is 
one example; St. Bernadette Soubirous is another. God can work 
in any way he pleases. Normally, however, we have to walk the 
road to union with God. He is the only one who can quench our 
thirst and still our restlessness. 

Prayer is the passionate desire of a human being to become 
one with God. It is the slow discovery that in order to reach this 
union, one must be dispossessed of his very self. There is a deep 
mystery to all this, and I am not good at probing mysteries. I 
wait for God to explain them, if he so wishes, or else I accept 
them without explanation. Patience is the key. 

Day after day, hour after hour, we come to realize the price of 
this union with God. The images of courtship and marriage in 
the Bible warn us of this, for love and marriage inevitably bring 
pain. We don’t often think of it that way, but so it is. I fall in love 
with someone I didn’t even know existed three months ago, and 
now I’m worried because he’s driving to Chicago and it’s raining. 
Before I knew this fellow, I was peaceful, but the moment I entered 
into a love relationship with him, the pain began. I didn’t have 
to wait until I married him. 

Suppose you get married. You are full of beautiful dreams. 
Then you become pregnant. You vomit every morning, you can’t 
make dinner, you get disgusted with the whole situation. Of 
course, you’re happy you’re going to have a child, but today, 
you’re downright miserable. Eventually, the child is born. For 
two years, he screams and cries. You haven’t got the money for a 
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babysitter, so you can’t go out without your husband. You're tied 
down and shut in and for your efforts you get “Mwah! Mwah!” 
You love the baby, but you wish he were in kindergarten. When 
he gets to kindergarten, you’re worried sick about him crossing 
the street or getting measles from the other kids. When he grows 
up, you worry about all the things that can happen to teenagers. 
Then you worry about him marrying, and then you worry about 
his children. Love is like that. 

Where there is love, there is pain. But whatever our walk in 
life, this kind of pain is God’s way of teaching us how to pray. 
Everything that happens to us spiritually, everything that causes 
us to grow, will bring us closer to God if we say yes. Spiritual 
growth doesn’t come from what we do, necessarily. Sometimes 
it comes from simply sitting and seeing the shambles of what we 
tried to accomplish, from watching what was seemingly God’s 
work go to pot. You can’t do anything about it but watch. 

This happened to me. I knew dimly then what I see more clearly 
today — that this was the moment when God really picked me 
up and said, “Now I am offering you the union you seek. The 
other side of my cross is empty. Come, be nailed upon it. This 
is our marriage bed.” 

All we can answer in response to that invitation is, “Help me, 
God! I don’t have the courage to climb on this cross.” 

Not only does God give us the grace to believe and to ask for 
help, but he also draws us to himself. His own desire pulls us 
toward himself until the two desires meet. The prayer of man and 
the desire of God come together in one brief moment of union, 
which only whets our desire for more. It is an insatiable taste of 
what we seek, and it will give us the courage to say yes to the 
next devastating situation that comes along, the next stepping 
stone to union on the cross that the Carpenter has fashioned for 
each one of us individually. 

Prayer is that hunger for union that never lets go of us. It beats 
into our blood with the very beat of our hearts. It is a thirst that 
can be quenched by nothing except God. It is as if one’s whole 
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body is poised on tip-toe, our hands stretching upward as if to 
touch the cosmos. The act of praying, like the act of love, involves 
movement and effort. You don’t pray like a robot any more than 
you make love like one. Prayer is movement, stretching, seeking, 
holding, finding only to seek again: “I opened to my Beloved, but 
he had turned his back and gone!” (Song of Songs 5:6). 

Prayer is walking up to an abyss, looking down, and being 
unable to see the bottom for there is none. You spend years 
balancing on the edge, almost jumping in, then retreating. At 
some moment, the hunger becomes too great and the thirst too 
flaming. You jump. You jump into the abyss, only to discover 
that there is no abyss, only God and the depth of his love for 
you. For a moment, you catch your breath in his arms. Then once 
again, because he loves you, he seems to elude you, so that again 
you might go forth to seek him. 

Prayer is constant movement. Strangely enough, it is movement 
into oneself where the Trinity dwells. That’s why dispossession 
has to come from within, for the obstacles that separate us from 
God are never outside us. “Nothing that goes into a man from 
outside can make him unclean; it is the things that come out of 
a man that make him unclean” (Mark 7:15). Dispossession is 
like taking a broom to one’s inner being to clear out everything 
that keeps us from being united to God. If I ask myself what 
paradise is, I think it must be that recognition of the Christ who 
has always dwelt within me. Death will be the breaking of the 
barrier between myself and the indwelling Trinity. Then I shall 
know that I was always united with God, that he was always 
with me. 

However, I don’t have to wait for death. J am not trying to 
reach some distant star. As it says in the book of Deuteronomy, 
“Tt is not in heaven that you need to wonder, ‘Who will go up to 
heaven for us and bring it down to us, so that we may hear it and 
keep it?’ Nor is it beyond the seas.... No, the Word is very near 
to you, it is in your mouth and in your heart” (Deut. 30:12-14). 
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I can have faith that God dwells within me now. God is in me; 
that is why I must love myself. 


Closed Doors 


I beat my soul against closed doors of human hearts until my soul 
is but a mess of wounds. You took me to your cellars, Lord, and 
precious wines you gave me there to drink. It seemed to me that I 
was lying within the circle of your arms, resting upon your heart. 

You sang of turtledoves and of love having come to our land. 
And then you bade me to arise and go in search of souls. “For 
this,” you said, “I gave you the choicest wine to drink. For this, 
I let you hear the living love that is the beating of my heart.” 

So here I am, on fire, exiled from you and our land. I cannot 
hear the turtledove, and all is dark. Yet I know you send me into 
exile because you love me. Then give me strength not to glance 
back but to run with giant steps forward, believing that the wind 
of your will will carry me to the end of the earth. 

I live, exist, have my being within the soundless sound of God’s 
voice. !am encompassed, filled, and drowning in the sea of music 
that is his voice. It seems that I myself have become but an echo 
of all his songs. A troubadour am I, who wanders without zither 
or guitar, yet a troubadour forever singing soundless songs to all 
who come within hearing distance of my silent voice. How can 
I live and echo this sea of music — and yet be silent! 

—SOMS 29-35 


ENTER THE DARK NIGHT 
WITH THE HOPE OF A CHILD 


Faith is fundamentally a kind of folly I guess — the folly that 
belongs to God himself, for “no eye has seen and no ear has 
heard...all that God has prepared for those who love him” 
(1 Cor. 2:9). Faith, in all its folly, allows us to enter peacefully 
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into the dark night that faces every one of us at one time or 
another. 

Faith walks simply childlike, between the darkness of human 
life and the hope of what is to come. Precariousness and finiteness 
are but the womb in which faith abides, moving toward the 
plenitude and fullness of the eternity that it desires and believes 
in, and that revelation opens to it. 

Through faith, a person’s face is turned to God, and their eyes 
meet. Then, every day becomes more and more luminous. The 
veil between God and you becomes less and less until it seems that 
you can almost reach out and touch God. Faith breaks through 
barriers. Faith makes love into a bonfire and holds the wind of 
the Holy Spirit who fans the bonfire. 

Those who set out on this quest for God and enter this land of 
the strange and warm darkness are the only ones who will have 
the power to save humanity in this hour of peril. If you are one 
of these, you may, for a time, be unable to hear — or to see — 
or even to speak. But in an instant, you will be mysteriously 
visited. 

A hand will touch your ears and they will be opened, not only 
to the speech of man but to the speech of God. 

A hand will touch your eyes and you will see, not only with 
the eyes of man but with the sight of God. 

A hand will touch your tongue and you will speak, not only 
as man speaks but as God speaks, and you will have become a 
prophet of the Lord. 

Along the road of this darkness of faith, people fall, people 
sin — but always, always they arise again. 

Kneel. Prostrate yourself. Cry out to God for faith. Proclaim 
your fiat, “Yes, I believe.” Then, arise. Arise again and go. Go 
into the dark night with love and with hope. Go as a pilgrim to 
the light of faith. Live the gift of faith that God alone bestows. 

—ITFD 90-92 
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THE EASTERN POUSTINIK 


Who were these men and women of Russia and why did they go 
into “the desert,” into the poustinia? I have already explained, or 
tried to, who they were, meaning that they came from all strata 
of society — nobility, merchant, peasant, middle class. But what 
should interest us now is what they were like interiorly. Who 
were they spiritually? 

They were people who craved in their hearts to be alone with 
God and his immense silence. Why did they crave that silence, that 
solitude? For themselves? No. A hermit of this type, according 
to the Eastern spirituality, went into the poustinia for others. He 
offered himself as a holocaust, a victim for others. 

The mountain of God’s silence — covered with the cloud of 
his mysterious presence — called these future poustiniki in an 
awesome yet loving way. 

To go into the poustinia means to listen to God. It means 
entering into kenosis — the emptying of oneself. This is really a 
climbing of this awesome mountain right to the very top where 
God abides in his warm silence. 

It also means to know “how terrible it is to fall into the hands 
of the living God,” and yet how delightful, how joyful, and how 
attractive! So attractive, in fact, that the soul cannot resist. That 
is why Russians say that he who is called to the poustinia must 
go there or die, because God has called him to this mountain to 
speak to him in awesome silence, in that gentle, loving silence! 

For God has something to say to those whom he calls to the 
poustinia, and what God says to them the poustiniki must repeat 
as a prophet does. 

Humanly and psychologically speaking, the poustinik is reluc- 
tant to speak, as every prophet was reluctant. But to him, too, 
comes the angel with the coal of fire, that invisible angel that 
cleanses his mind, his mouth, and his lips (symbolically speaking) 
and watches the man or woman arise and start on this awesome 
pilgrimage. 
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The Russian pilgrims of old went with provisions for only 
one day, as Christ told his disciples to do. Thus the first step 
outside his house or village was always a momentous step, for 
these people truly left all things: father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and sometimes even wife and children. They left all their 
social relationships. 

They went forth alone...alone, into the unknown! Yes, the 
individual lay man or woman who was called to the poustinia 
went into it to be truly alone, alone physically with God. They 
emptied their minds and their souls of all their relationships be- 
cause from now on they would be with all their loved ones in a 
new relationship, in a deeper dimension of love. For those who 
leave everything for God receive everything back from him, but 
in a different way. 

They are the ones of whom it can be said that they have learned 
“how to care and not to care”! From now on the poustiniki would 
carry in their hearts all those whom they had left behind in the 
great silence of God. They would be constantly lifted up to the 
face of God. Yes, poustiniki had to learn to care and not to care. 

What is the silence of God but the speech of the Lord? The 
Father speaks through the Son who is his Word, and the Holy 
Spirit echoes both. Three in One and One in Three. It is to meet 
them that these men and women left everything and everyone. 

From the moment their poustinia was built, from the moment 
of their closing its door upon themselves, not only they but the 
whole of humanity entered into that cabin with them. 

It was for all mankind that the poustinik was to pray, to weep, 
and to endure all the temptations that come to him who lives in the 
desert. It was for them that he was to mortify his flesh, for them 
that he accepted the loneliness that transcends our understanding, 
and which at the same time, once accepted, is no real loneliness 
atealle 

When he closed the door for the first time he entered the very 
essence of the novitiate of God’s love, for in this wondrous, ex- 
traordinary, awesome, beautiful, tremulous silence of God he 
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would learn to know who God is. God would reveal himself to 
the poustinik in a fullness that is rare. 

The more I try to explain the poustinia and the Russian idea 
of it, the more I find myself floundering. I find it an exceedingly 
difficult task because what I speak about is so very foreign to the 
Western mind of today, especially to those on the North American 
continent. Yet I know that the poustinia is one answer, at least, 
for this Western culture which depends so much on cerebration 
and intellectualism and has a need to sift everything through the 
mind and examine everything with almost scientific precision. 

If there is anything that can help to rectify the defects of such 
a mentality it is precisely the poustinia experience of the East- 
ern spirituality. For it is neither Eastern nor Western but simply 
Christian. It is the eternal hunger of men for God whom they 
seek, whether they know it or not, as pilgrims of the Absolute. 

Every man is a pilgrim on the road of life. Some, and there 
are more than we know of, are like the poustiniki, truly seeking 
the Absolute: God! 

So I think the poustinia will begin slowly to attract many 
people who will arise, now here, now there, across the vast North 
American continent, and go seeking a place where they can enter 
into the silence of God and meet his Word — Christ — in that 
silence. 

I hope that I have given you some idea of what a poustinia 
meant to some Russians and how it was open to everyone, learned 
or unlearned, male or female, though the inspiration to arise, to 
seek it, and to enter into it comes from God. 

In Russia those who were called to this vocation (or who per- 
haps were tormented by it before they understood it) had to be 
blessed by a priest of the Church. No poustinik would go forth 
on his own without going to Mass, partaking of the bread.and 
wine, and receiving the blessing of a priest. 

They entered the poustinia as lifetime vocation, or at least 
as one that was to last many years. They entered it with empty 
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hands. They sought the knowledge of God directly, not through 
book knowledge. 

The poustinik, the dweller in the poustinia, the staretz, the 
hermit —to call him by the many names that the Russians use — 
begins with the idea that there is only one book that can teach 
him God. He believes that the only way to know God is to go to 
him in humility, simplicity and poverty, entering his silence, and 
there in prayer and patience waiting until God reveals himself 
according to his own good timetable. 

So into the poustinia the poustiniks brought one book only — 
the Bible. They read it on their knees, impervious to, or even 
perhaps uninterested in, any purely academic question. To them 
the Bible was the incarnation of the Word and they felt a lifetime 
wasn’t enough in which to read it. Every time they opened it they 
believed with a tremendously deep faith that they were face to 
face with the Word. 

Yes, the poustinik reads the Bible on his knees. He doesn’t 
read with his head (conceptually or critically) except in the sense 
that the words pass through his intelligence; but the intelligence 
of the poustinik is in his heart. The words of the Bible are like 
honey on his tongue. He reads them in deep faith. He doesn’t 
analyze them. He reads them and allows them to stay in his heart. 
He may read only one or two sentences or maybe a single page 
in one day. The point is that he puts them all in his heart like 
Mary did. He lets them take root in his heart and waits for God 
to come and explain them, which he inevitably will do when he 
finds such deep and complete faith. 

When Mary was greeted by the angel, she didn’t totally under- 
stand what the greeting meant or what the result would be. She 
simply said fiat, “Yes.” Neither did she understand what Christ 
said to her in the temple after three days of looking for him. Yet, 
she “put all his words into her heart” and that is what a Russian 
poustinik will do too. He will put them there and keep silent, 
waiting for God to take those words out of his heart and reveal 
to him what those words mean. 
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Thus, the poustinik learns to know God. Not learn about 
him, but learn of God himself through God himself. For in the 
tremendous silence into which a poustinik enters, God reveals 
himself to those who wait for that revelation and who don’t try 
to “tear at the hem of a mystery,” forcing disclosure. 

No, the poustinik lies prostrated, waiting for God to explain, 
as God did to the disciples of Emmaus, whatever God wants to 
explain to him. All he knows is that his heart, too, will burn 
within him as did those of these disciples. 

The person who follows the call to the poustinia and who 
leaves everything behind relies on the help of his fellowmen. He 
becomes in reality a beggar. In Russia, when a village knew that a 
hermit was going to dwell in some abandoned hut or one that he 
would come to beg them to help build, they were glad. It meant 
that there was someone praying for them. So the poustinik usually 
selected a secluded spot in a clearing in the woods. He sought the 
really hidden places of his world — mountains, forests, woods — 
places where he was really alone with God. Thus his human 
horizons were somewhat limited so that his spiritual horizons 
could grow without distraction. 

His food supply was taken care of because he usually had a 
vegetable garden and fished in some stream or river. He cut wood 
for his stove to keep himself warm in the winter. He also occupied 
himself with some work, like weaving baskets, which he didn’t 
sell but gave away to people who needed them. 

People came to visit him; many did. For a Russian poustinik 
has no lock or latch on his door, except against the wind. Anyone 
at any time of day or night can knock at his door. Remember, he is 
in the poustinia not for himself but for others. He is a connecting 
bridge between men and God and God and men. God speaks 
through him, especially when people have need of the alms of 
God’s word: the alms of God’s mercy, tenderness, compassion, 
understanding, and reassurance. Who doesn’t need these things 
almost all the time! The East believes that the poustinik is this 
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kind of channel, so people come to him, and he must always be 
available. 

He also must share his food with anyone that comes. They 
may refuse, but it must always be offered. He may have just a 
piece of bread, but he will break it in half or into as many parts 
as there are people. Thus the second aspect of this strange life is 
hospitality, the sharing of what he has, offering it at any given 
moment. Hospitality means, above all, that the poustinik is just 
passing on whatever God has put into his empty hands. He gives 
all that he has and is: words, work, food, and himself. 

What does it mean when we say he gives of his work? Let us 
say that he lives not far away from a village and there is a lot of 
hay to be brought in. The sky is dark and it looks as if a storm is 
moving in. Quickly someone is dispatched to the poustinik who 
tells him, “Brother, the villagers need you to cut the hay.” 

Immediately the poustinik drops everything or anything he 
might be doing — prayer, garden, reading, whatever it may be — 
and spends all his time on the hay. 

For in Russia we believe that if I touch God I must touch man. 
Christ incarnated himself and became man, so I must, like Christ 
himself, be a person of the towel and the water. That is to say, 
wash the feet of my fellowmen as Christ did, and washing the 
feet of my fellowmen means service. 

I cannot pray if I don’t serve my brother. I cannot pray to the 
God who incarnated himself, when my brother is in need. It is an 
impossibility. It would be like the priest or Levite in the gospel 
who passed by the man beset by robbers; and that one cannot do. 

Sometimes a poustinik might spend a month or six weeks 
working for the various needs of the villagers and never think even 
for one minute that he is supposed to be in a poustinia, reading 
the Bible or praying or whatever, because he is in the poustinia 
of his heart always, especially when serving his fellowmen. 

Another aspect of the poustinik’s life is mortification. The 
poustinik is a mortified person. Russians believe that you must 
lift the two arms of prayer and penance to God. The prayer that 
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the poustinik prays constantly is the Jesus Prayer.’ Besides that, 
he is, of course, free to pray any other prayer he wants to, like 
for instance the Akathist,? but the Jesus Prayer is the prayer of 
the poustinik. Besides praying, he must also mortify his body, 
especially by fasting. 

An incident from the life Dorothy Day expresses well what I 
am trying to say here. Dorothy went to Rome during the Second 
Vatican Council. Several years later when I met her in Rome | 
asked her what she did during the time the Council was in session. 
She said she had simply taken a room in a poor quarter of the 
city, and for ten days she fasted on bread and water and prayed 
for the Council. That was all she did! Then she returned to New 
York the way she had come — on a freight boat! 

Joy is another aspect of this mortification. If you ever see a 
sad hermit or poustinik, then he is no poustinik at all. In Russia 
poustiniks have the eyes of a child even when they are old, for 
they are filled with the joy of the Lord himself. They have entered 
the silence of God, which is filled with God’s joy. So if you ever 
see a sad poustinik, he is a hypocrite. Yes, the life of a poustinik 
should be truly joyous with the quiet joy of the Lord, and this 
will be visible. He will have the eyes of a child even if his face is 
that of an old woman or man. You cannot fool people as to the 
presence of love and joy in a person. 

So the poustinik is a man of mortification and penance. But 
there is also a belief in the Eastern spirituality that the poustinik 
may be called out of the poustinia by God. He will know that 
moment. How? The Russian doesn’t analyze it but accepts it on 
faith. Usually it is said that the poustinik can leave the poustinia 
when he has ceased to know that he is praying. Then it is time 
to go, like Christ the preacher, to prophesy; that is to say, to tell 
others that which God has imparted to him in his great silence. 


1. “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, have mercy on me, a sinner.” 
2. An Easter devotional service in honor of the Mother of God. 
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Then the poustinik becomes a pilgrim again. He doesn’t return 
to his native place or to his people, though he might pass among 
them. He becomes a pilgrim who tells what he has heard to all 
whom he meets, making sure that all those he meets understand 
that these are not his words but the words he has heard in the 
silence of God, in the poustinia, and that God commissioned him 
to bring these words to the world. 

In this way two Russian vocations blend. A pilgrim may be- 
come a poustinik; a poustinik may become a pilgrim. The pilgrim 
who becomes a poustinik was a searcher, trying to find out a little 
more deeply where God wanted him. The poustinik who leaves 
the poustinia and becomes a pilgrim is a prophet and his vocation 
is settled. He doesn’t pilgrim now to find out what his vocation 
may be. He comes now to speak the words of God. 

There are some who are pilgrims for life. There are some pous- 
tiniki who die in their poustinia. In most cases, however, they 
achieve a Christian maturity which was prepared for them by 
God and given to them by God through his silence in their soli- 
tude. Then they can go and proclaim what they have heard in 
their great silence. 

Let us hope that sometime in our lives we might meet such 
people. —P 21-29 


PRAYER 


Prayer, the Way to Love? 


Slowly, slowly, quietly, like a tide coming in, we Christians are 
beginning to pray again! All across America and Canada people 
find time to enter into solitude, fasting, and prayer in order to 
meet Christ. This meeting, this confrontation is needed if we 
are going to change the social, political world which is swiftly 
rolling to the brink of disaster. 
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We must meet God! This is quite evident if we really want 
to meet men. Meeting men individually and collectively is the 
only fundamentally unifying force in this world. And it is we, 
the Christians, who must let this force loose upon-the world by 
the witness of our lives.... 

We must live the gospel. In order to do so we must pray for 
faith, which is the cradle of charity and hope! We must pray and 
ask God to make us realize that he, the Triune God, lives within 
us. We must pray that he will give us the strength to engage in the 
only kind of violence allowed the Christian — the violence against 
himself, for the Scripture says, “Heaven is taken by violence.” 

To love God with one’s whole heart and to love one’s neighbor 
as we love ourselves means also to love ourselves the way God 
wants us to. It means to follow his words, “By this shall all men 
know that you are my disciples, that you love one another as I 
have loved you.” It means that we must straighten the paths of 
the Lord in ourselves so that he can come through, so that all 
men will know him through us.... 

Prayer must become an integrated part of our daily lives, the 
most important part. Then will our house of sanctity rise high 
and be well built on the rock of faith. Then will our fields be 
fertile in the Lord, bringing forth a good harvest. 

But in order to have this happen the whole approach of “teach- 
ing” in the broadest sense must be changed. In the home, in the 
school, in the parish, prayer must be given full and first place. 

Every third-grader knows that prayer is the lifting up of one’s 
mind and heart to God. But there are many ways of lifting. It 
begins with vocal prayer, the one all of us are so familiar with. 
It goes on to mental prayer and meditation, a prayer that all too 
many people are unfamiliar with. This “lifting” also includes the 
prayer of silence, the prayer of the heart, contemplative prayer, 
unknown to still more people.... 

You who are appointed by God as our teachers — you fathers 
and mothers of families, you religious teachers of our many 
schools, colleges, and universities, you parish priests, retreat 
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masters — teach us how to know God better, teach us how to 
love, teach us how to pray. 


Only the Poor Can Pray 


In order to pray to God the first step is to understand who we 
are, and that is awfully difficult. We must acknowledge that we 
are creatures, saved sinners, entirely dependent upon God. We 
must be, as the Bible says, anawim, the poor people of Yahweh, 
the poor people of the beatitudes who know that they depend 
on God. We must face ourselves and realize that we cannot exist 
on our own, that we are dependent. 

To the proud, this is anathema. We look at ourselves and we 
say, “I depend on no one” — and suddenly, in the very saying, 
we realize that we do. This is the beginning of prayer: that we 
become beggars before God, knowing that even the steps we 
take are given to us by God. 

To begin to pray is to first cleanse our souls of arrogance and 
pride. In grave humility and as beggars, we come to him who 
alone can make us princes and kings and queens, not of earthly 
kingdoms, but of the kingdom of God. When we are thus poor 
and realize our total poverty, then we can go to Bethlehem and 
meet the Child who became poor for us.... 

Thus from a recognition of our total dependence we are led to 
a prayer where we realize the Father coming to us, knowing the 
touch of his hand, a human face reflecting the glorified Christ. 
Thus does prayer come to a total and final resting place, a unity, 
a complete union of man with God. The darkness of faith grows 
light and there is no need for words anymore. There is only a 
need for rest, as a beloved lies in the arms of her Beloved.... 


Prayer and Wholeness 


We should certainly be concerned about the problems of the 
world — people around the world are hungry, poor, the victims of 
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injustice. Perhaps the word is not “concerned” but “tormented.” 
We should be so concerned, so tormented by the plight of the 
world that we almost become “the other.” 

How can we identify in this profound, total manner with hu- 
manity, or rather incarnate this humanity into ourselves? There 
already is much involvement; there is even much real concern. 
Many speak of justice and seek through all possible means to 
secure it for oneself and for others. 

But in all this concern there is much confusion, much chaotic 
thinking. It seems that many have forgotten that justice is always 
the child of love. Justice without love is bitter, cold, seldom heal- 
ing or restoring. Justice without love is often harsh even when 
it presents real truths. 

Love is a Person, Love is God. Where God is, there is love. We 
try to cut God up into pieces, into part justice and part love. In the 
reality of daily living one cannot give one without the other.... 

There is much writing today about prayer. Some say we can 
pray only “horizontally.” Others speak mostly of “vertical” 
prayer. Here again we have the same problem: the desire to ana- 
lyze a mystery — for prayer is a mystery, as God is a mystery. We 
need to connect vertical and horizontal prayer and stop analyzing 
it! These two dimensions enter into all things. 

These two dimensions of prayer were part of the prayer life of 
Jesus. The scriptures tell us often that he would leave the crowds 
and go away by himself and pray. These instances are indications 
of his “vertical” prayer to his Father. They are so numerous as 
to become repetitious. 

What about his “horizontal” prayer? His horizontal way of 
praying was a carpenter with his tools and wood. He prayed as 
a member of the community of Nazareth, his community with 
Mary and Joseph, and with the larger community of the people 
in Palestine with whom he mingled during his years of preaching 
and teaching. All these were “horizontal” prayers in which he 
not only led men to his Father but saw the face of his Father in 
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all men. In Christ’s life as in ours, vertical and horizontal lines 
constantly meet. 

Houses are built vertically and horizontally. So is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. So is the house of our own mind and the house 
of the heart. These houses constantly remind us of the God-man 
who came to us vertically and lived with us horizontally, and 
thus lifted us vertically to the Father. 

Yes, of course, we should be concerned about the problems of 
the world. We should be tormented about them and passionately 
desirous of bringing to the people love, truth, justice, and peace. 
But in order to do so we must believe in him who is the Prince of 
Peace, who said he is the Truth, who is our reconciliation, and 
who is Love itself. We must pray to him constantly in a “vertical” 
way to give us the strength to do and to pray “horizontally” as 
hesdid =<. 

We need to become the icons of Christ, because what does 
the world need most of all? It needs to touch God. I used to ask 
my mother, “Mommy, how can I touch Jesus?” She said, “Touch 
me.” In my own silence and in the silence of others I will realize 
that I can touch Jesus. Silence is the key to many secrets of God. 
Why don’t we ask him to give us this key? —GWC 113-26 


THE CHURCH IS A PRAYER 


The Church is a prayer; the Church is a song; the Church is the 
tears of all mankind; the Church is the smile of a child; the Church 
picks up the last look of a dying man or woman. All these things 
are in the bosom of the Church, because all these things are in 
God, and God brought forth the Church. To leave the Church 
is to become lonely, so lonely. 

Now we who speak of prayer, of love, of many things that 
console others, we should really become a prayer for those who 
leave the Church. Not because they’re doing anything heretical. 
At the present moment people don’t even know how to spell 
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“heretical” let alone understand it! It’s not that. It’s the tragic 
situation of a woman or man opening a door, closing it, going 
down a few steps, and entering into a loneliness for which there 
aren’t any words. For man without God is the loneliest person 


in the world. 
—C no. 5 (Summer 2003); given October 1, 1976 


FINDING CHRIST 
IN MY BROTHER AND SISTER 


Grace and truth have come through Jesus Christ. 
(John 1:17) 


I have a question. I have many questions. What Catholic these 
days doesn’t have a questioning heart and mind? All my questions 
converge into one fundamental point: How can I find Christ in 
my brother and sister if I first do not know Christ personally? 

Like many in Madonna House, I read a lot. I read current 
books and a number of periodicals from several viewpoints — 
liberal, conservative, left-wing, underground, and so on. I see a 
trend emerging. With the revival of some degree of social con- 
sciousness, with the dawning realization of the state of minority 
peoples throughout the world and of the need for interracial jus- 
tice, and with the growing recognition of the inequality that exists 
between rich and poor countries, Catholics and other Christians 
are realizing that we must seek Christ in our brothers and sisters. 

Some people, though, feel that the personal approach to Christ 
through the sacraments and so-called “old fashioned” ways of 
prayer are obsolete. Their emphasis seems to be more and more 
on social justice, the elimination of poverty, the improvement 
of interpersonal relationships. More and more, I hear and read 
that the best way to encounter Christ is in and through another 
human being. 
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How can I find Christ in my brother and sister if I first do not 
know Christ personally? I could not recognize him in my brother 
had I not first met him personally. 

What do I mean by this personal meeting? I mean the very 
essence of our faith. Christ gave us two commandments: to love 
God and to love our neighbor, in that order (Matt. 22:38-39). 
To love someone, I must know him. To know him, I must meet 
him. It is only when I meet and know him that I will recognize 
him in others. 

How do I get to know Christ, so that I can love him and 
continue to love him in my brothers and sisters, and love them 
because I love him? Christ knew me first. He knew me when I was 
baptized into his death and resurrection (Rom. 6:3—4). Now he 
dwells in me. I know him when I undertake the journey inward 
into my own heart. I know him in the “breaking of the bread” 
(Luke 24:30-31). I know him when he kisses me with “the kisses 
of his mouth” (Song of Songs 1:2), when I kneel at his feet in 
confession in repentance and sorrow. I know him through the 
Holy Spirit, who came to me at confirmation and who abides 
with me always. 

I know him in prayer of all kinds. I know him especially in the 
great prayer of silence, the inner silence of my own heart. Breaking 
his own silence, he speaks when my heart ceases to be noisy, and 
I beg, “Speak, Lord, your servant is listening” (1 Sam. 3:9). 

I can learn much about God through books and techniques of 
the mind, but there’s a vast difference between knowing about 
God and knowing God. Only those to whom he reveals himself 
know him. 

This brings us back to prayer and the sacraments. In the sacra- 
ments, we make contact with God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit. Through the sacraments, we come to know 
God directly, tangibly. Then and only then can we go forth to 
all humanity. Only then can we recognize his face in our brother 
and sister. 
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To me, this is the essence. Many of the ideas I read are on the 
periphery, like moths darting hither, thither, and yon around a 
light. How can we love our brothers and sisters if we do not love 
God first? Love of man is the fruit of our love for God. If the love 
of God is not there, why bother calling ourselves “Christians”? 
We are mere humanitarians. 


Seeking 


I seek thee, Lord, so long, so passionately, without ceasing, but 
your mysteries close in on me, for there is nothing easier than 
finding thee. You are “they,” 
eyes touch. You are bread, wine, served to me these days on a 
golden platter at Mass. But your mysteries close in on me. My 
eyes are held, beholding neighbor and strangers passing by. Bread 
and wine on golden platter plunge me into faith darker than the 
darkest night. Yes, your mysteries close in on me. Yet I go on, for 
I am driven by love that knows no end, to come to your dwelling 
among us children of men. Yet again, dark faith engulfs me, lifting 
me to unknown heights or dashing me into immeasurable depths. 

I seek thee, Lord, so long, so passionately without ceasing. 
Yet all I have found is darkness, depths, heights. These have led 
me to more hunger for you, Beloved. Behold me then, a pilgrim 
of love appearing before your hidden face, my Lord, wrapped 
in your mysteries with nothing but faith and loving hunger to 
pierce them with. —SOMS 71-74 


my neighbor, everyone whom my 
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Catherine lived her Christian life “without compromise,” and 
she judged this by the love she exhibited toward her neighbor. 
A benevolent action arising from prayer, however, is not mere 
philanthropy but a love of neighbor charged by a foundational 
love of God, in whose image that neighbor is always approached. 
From the prayer of her poustinia, Catherine emerged to see her- 
self surrounded by divine images, eternal creatures who were 
nonetheless discriminated against, who hungered, who were tor- 
tured, and who had lost sight of their own worth. The Body of 
Christ ached and Catherine spent her life trying to alleviate those 
earthly and heavenly ills. 

This section begins with Catherine’s “Little Mandate,” words 
that guided every aspect of her life, and words she maintained 
came directly from Christ himself. Her message is at once so 
simple yet so involved: it is simply to love but to do so cunningly 
in a world who wants not God, but only the comforts of God. 
With Friendship House Catherine finally instituted what she had 
always sensed in her heart: God was calling her to use her gifts 
to organize other well-intentioned souls into a community who 
invited the marginalized in from their many forms of exile. Yet 
given all the good work that Catherine and others were able 
to accomplish in serving the underprivileged of the streets, her 
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heart continued to nudge her on. She needed more prayer, more 
contemplation, more room to let her pilgrim soul wander. 

When Catherine founded Madonna House among the north- 
ern Ontario hills and forests, her contemplative soul finally found 
symmetry with her more active hands. Here she was able to serve 
the rural poor and to live ina simplicity not allowed in our modern 
cities. Her sense of stewardship prompted her to “apostolic farm- 
ing,” to be attentive to the movements and the gifts of the earth 
and to the food that sustains us. Before any “green movement,” 
before organic or “local” or even “slow food” became trendy, 
Catherine was a leader in applying the principles of Catholic 
social ethics to the earth. 

We begin with her “Little Mandate,” which she always main- 
tained were words inspired directly by Christ himself. We shall see 
in all of her writings how prayer and fasting and childlike humil- 
ity were the marks of any Christian service of neighbor. We shall 
also see how Catherine entered the ugly world of U.S. racism, 
caught between the persecuted she cherished and the powerful 
equally in need of love. Yet Catherine was never under the illusion 
that “the poor” are always “out there.” Rather she incarnates 
an awareness that even those closest to us, that even the most 
mundane of daily activities, are similarly invitations to Christian 
action. 


THE LITTLE MANDATE 


Arise — go! Sell all you possess. Give it directly, personally to 
the poor. Take up my cross (their cross) and follow Me, going 
to the poor, being poor, being one with them, one with Me. 


Little — be always little! Be simple, poor, childlike. 


Preach the gospel with your life — without compromise! 
Listen to the Spirit. He will lead you. 


Do little things exceedingly well for love of Me. 
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Love...love...love, never counting the cost. 


Go into the marketplace and stay with Me. Pray, fast. Pray 
always, fast. 


Be hidden. Bea light to your neighbor’s feet. Go without fears 
into the depths of men’s hearts. I shall be with you. 


Pray always. I will be your rest. —EG 36 


HARLEM: NO MAN’S LAND 


How I finally settled in Harlem is described in a book I wrote 
called Friendship House, so I won’t go into too much detail of 
my arrival and settling in. But I do wish to describe here how 
Harlem was a no man’s land for me. 

During World War I, heroic people on both sides crawled into 
the area between the German and Russian trenches to rescue 
soldiers who were stranded there. Both sides would hold their 
fire when somebody was being rescued. This area was called no 
man’s land. I have been a stranger in a strange land for many 
years, but I also lived in no man’s land when I entered Harlem. 

No man’s land has many different kinds of terrain. God alone 
knows how difficult it was to be a stranger in a strange land, 
but when Father John LaFarge! invited me to Harlem, I faced 
an entirely new situation. 

My parents, especially my father, kept us from developing any 
kind of racial prejudice. I didn’t know what a “racial prejudice” 
was. To our family, everybody was somebody. At no time did we 
distinguish people by their race, religion, or color. 


1. Father John LaFarge, S.J. (1880-1963), was the son of the famous American 
artist, stained-glass maker, and writer of the same name. Father LaFarge was or- 
dained a priest in 1905 and then worked for most of his life for America magazine 
in New York City. He was best known for his work with black Catholics, labor- 
ing endlessly for social and racial equality. His most cited work is The Manner is 
Ordinary (1953). 
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I remember a conversation between my father and mother 
when my father was planning to entertain a gentleman from 
America named Pierpont Morgan.” 

Mother asked, “Pierpont Morgan, who is he?” 

Father said, “Don’t you know? He is one of the richest men 
in the world.” 

Mother went on, “Of course I know that, everybody knows 
that — but what has he done?” 

Father hesitated for a moment and then answered, “I guess 
he worked hard to make his millions. In America they are all 
self-made men.” 

Mother persisted, “I know he is a self-made millionaire, but 
what has he done with his millions? Does he give any to the 
poor? What kind of person is he?” 

Father chided her gently, “Frankly, Emma, you almost seem 
to be exhibiting a prejudice against millionaires!” 

Mother laughed and said, “All right, we’ll entertain him with 
dry biscuits and lemon tea!” 

She served more, of course, but as far as she was concerned, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan hadn’t done anything too special for God 
or man. If he had, she didn’t know anything about it. That was 
the only time I heard anyone in our family express anything like 
a prejudice. —F 145-46 


One of the greatest pains I experienced was in relation to the 
Church’s attitude on this subject [of racial prejudice]. ’m not 
speaking about the Protestant churches, but about my own, al- 
though the other churches grieved me also by the way they treated 
the Negro. I began to have doubts. 

Although my faith was strong, for maybe a year or so I under- 
went an agony, a temptation, that is very hard to describe. The 
temptation came from seeing the evil done by people in the United 


2. Pierpont Morgan (1867-1943) was the son of the American financier and 
tycoon J. P. Morgan (1837-1913). 
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States to the Negro and the other minorities while mouthing the 
gospel. This was hypocrisy. Where was God in it all? I used 
to spend nights praying on my linoleum floor in Harlem. Yes, 
Russia too was sinful. We had our pogroms. The Jews were the 
tsar’s scapegoats whenever anything went wrong. But these were 
nothing compared to what I saw in America. 

When I came to Harlem I entered a no man’s land of fear and 
doubt. It was the Christian, the Catholic, who was lying between 
the trenches, and he had to be rescued. I crawled into that no 
man’s land where he was lying to drag him out and nurse him 
back to life. You know what? The “White Army” never stopped 
shooting! It wasn’t like in the war. Oh no! Here, as you risked 
your life to save somebody, they kept on firing! I don’t know how 
I survived. The hatred I saw in the people’s faces when I lectured 
was enough to kill a hundred people. 

At the request of the bishop I lectured once in Savannah, Geor- 
gia. (If you are going to preach the gospel with your life, you have 
to preach it everywhere. You can’t say, “I'll preach it in New York 
but not in Georgia.”) The southern “ladies” and “gentlemen” 
tore at my clothes until I was practically naked. My blouse was 
in shreds, and I was black and blue from the blows of the women. 

At one point, as they were tearing off my skirt, a pair of Negro 
hands from behind the stage curtain grabbed me. A deep Negro 
voice said, “I have never seen such hatred for a person before.” 
The Negroes whisked me off to a doctor who treated my bruises 
free of charge. These good people then gave me clothing and paid 
my fare back to New York. A Negro stewardess on a Pullman 
nursed me very kindly. I was half out of my mind. I had never 
experienced a mob of people trying to tear me apart!... 

One night in Harlem a rather stout, young, good-looking 
Negro came in. I knew her; she was a laundress. She said, “I 
want to talk to you.” 

&Sure,” desaid, “sit, down.” 

She went straight to the point: 
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Ihave a problem. I go to St. Patrick’s Cathedral. One Sunday 
morning the priest got up and said, “You are going to hell 
if you don’t send your children to a Catholic school. If you 
have any difficulty about it, see your parish priest or the 
bishop.” 

I said to myself, “This is great. I live downtown and 
close to a Catholic school.” The next morning I went to the 
school and presented my two children for registration. The 
nun was a very severe-looking woman. She said, “We don’t 
take Negroes.” I answered, “But Sister, the parish priest said 
to send our children to Catholic schools.” “Go and talk to 
the parish priest,” she said. 

The parish priest said, “No Negroes.” I went to the 
bishop. The bishop said to put my children in a Catho- 
lic school in Harlem. But that’s 10Sth Street. I live below 
42nd. It’s impossible. We can’t afford that. 


She looked right at me and said, “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“Pm going to see the cardinal,” I answered. 

After telling the cardinal the whole story I asked, “How can 
you have interracial justice in your diocese if people get this kind 
of runaround from priests and nuns?” 

He said, “Give me her address.” 

I gave him the address. The laundress came in to see him 
and told him the whole story. He called in the parish priest and 
the sister and asked for an explanation. There was none. The 
children were accepted into the school. 

Incidents like this were common. A Negro woman became a 
convert to the Catholic Church through Friendship House. She 
was very excited and wanted to tell her friend all about it. She 
said, “My friend is still in the dark and is looking for some kind 
of church. I think I will take her to see the Stations of the Cross 
in a church in the Bronx. You know the ones I mean. They are 
very beautiful.” 
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So they went to make these Stations of the Cross. They were 
all enthused. I remember giving them a little book to guide their 
devotion. As they were making these stations the parish priest 
came along and said, “No Negroes allowed.” They were at the 
third or fourth station! 

They immediately took a taxi and came to see me. I got a 
little hot under the collar. I had the private telephone number of 
Cardinal Hayes.’ He had given it to me because he was always 
worried about me. I called him, and he told me to take a taxi 
and bring them both over. My convert friend told him what had 
happened. 

The cardinal went right to the telephone and called the pastor. 
“Come right down here and apologize to these two women,” he 
said. “I’m waiting for you.” 

The pastor came and apologized. I suspect there was a pastor 
in the Bronx who hated me! —F 147-50 


When I first went to the lecture on interracial justice, I wept. I cried 
to God. “This is impossible!” Priests warned me that this wasn’t 
the time, that I was wrong, that I was going to go to hell, that 
mixing Negroes and whites would lead nowhere. If the priests 
were treating me like this, what could I expect from the laity? 

Yet, always, the Spirit urged me on and gave me courage. You 
have to preach the gospel without compromise or shut up. One 
or the other. I tried to preach it without compromise. 

I ended all my lectures this way: “Sooner or later, all of us 
are going to die. We will appear before God for judgment. The 
Lord will look at us and say, ‘I was naked and you didn’t clothe 
me. I was hungry and you didn’t give me anything to eat. I was 
thirsty and you didn’t give me a drink. I was sick and you didn’t 
nurse me. I was in prison and you didn’t come to visit me.’ And 
we shall say, ‘Lord, when did I not do these things?’ ” I would 


3. Cardinal Patrick Hayes was appointed archbishop of New York in 1919 and 
elevated to cardinal in 1924. He died in 1938. 
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stop here and pause, and in a very loud voice say, “When I was 
a Negro and you were a white American Catholic.” That was 
the end of the lecture. That’s when the rotten Bes and tomatoes 
would start to fly! 

I was a stranger in a strange land. —F 151-52 


CATHERINE AND DOROTHY 


In 1933 Catherine was still in Canada studying the social en- 
cyclicals of the Church and carrying on a correspondence with 
Dorothy Day, who encouraged her to found Friendship House. 
Having stumbled across her first issue of the Catholic Worker, 
Catherine wrote requesting more copies and, as | imagine it is with 
so many who ventured too close to Dorothy Day, Catherine’s life 
would never be the same again. 


December 12, 1933 
Dear Miss Day, 

Your Catholic Worker came to me thru Rev. Father Stroeh 
of Toronto, where I work among the foreign-born Canadians, 
which is easy because I am Russian myself. There is nothing as 
yet that has aroused as much interest in my people as your paper. 
I am anxious to get it because it does so much good. It makes 
them realize that the Church is interested in the worker. 

Thank you for the splendid work you are doing, 

Catherine de Hueck 


Only a week later Catherine received the following response from 
Dorothy: 
December 19, 1933 

Dear*Mrs: De waueck: 

Your letter made us very happy and we are sending the paper 
as you suggested to the place you mentioned. 

The archbishop [McNeil of Toronto] has already sent us his 
subscription and a very kind letter. If you can use more copies 
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to distribute among your friends, we will be very glad to send 
you a dozen. 
Trusting that you will remember us in your prayers, and we 
need them especially for the House of Hospitality, I am, 
Dorothy Day 
— CDSG 148-49 


This exchange, fueled by a common love for the marginalized 
and forgotten, inaugurated a lifelong friendship. In November 
1978, Catherine and Dorothy would meet for the very last time. 
Dorothy had just turned eighty-one years, and this meeting took 
place at her Maryhouse located on Third Street in Manhattan. 
Catherine brought Father Emile Briere along and the following 
is how she remembered this wonderful afternoon: 


Well, this was quite a red letter day as far as I was concerned: I met 
Dorothy Day. She founded a house some time ago for women, 
and it is run by young people. They run sort of acommunity. They 
have no boss or anything. But she has a nice, comfortable room. 
It is warm and so forth. She prays a lot. She is really a hermit and 
a poustinik. She is so thin that it is almost impossible to think 
of her as the old Dorothy. She had her eighty-first birthday. She 
looks so thin, so thin. Life is sort of ebbing out of her. Only her 
eyes are still sparkly. For me this was a red letter day. To me there 
was really nobody there, only Dorothy. I looked at her, and I sort 
of took her in with my whole heart, my mind, my eyes, my body, 
my everything. And I said to myself, “Catherine, you are meeting 
a saint. Don’t you ever forget it: the saint of New York.” 

And I say to myself, “There is Mother Teresa and there is 
Dorothy Day. And here I am. What has happened to me?” But I 
must admit that, as far as Iam concerned, I sat in front of saint. 
And I looked at this saint: I know what a saint is like. Dorothy 
is a saint. So I felt good about that part of it; but I must admit 
I felt sad, sad, sad that I don’t measure up to anything of what 
she does. But then, maybe the Lord will have mercy on my soul. 

— CDSG 167-68 
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DEFENSELESSNESS 


Defending Ourselves 


We are always on the defensive — you and I, and most of the 
world. We always have our guards up. Always have shields and 
bucklers and masks not of the Lord’s making, but our own, to 
protect ourselves from real or imaginary threats or attacks. 

Ours is a century of neurosis and psychosis. The Christians of 
the world for about four hundred years or so have been drifting 
away from God until finally they cut themselves off from him of- 
ficially and completely by becoming atheists. Men without God 
perforce become neurotic and psychotic. Around them and from 
them begin to stem the fruits of the devil — fear, confusion, inse- 
curity. As the atheists grow, the devil incarnates himself further 
and further, letting the stench of all that is evil spread itself, as 
it were, in ever-widening circles of eddies, until all men — even 
the good ones, the believing ones — are affected in one way or 
another. 

Because of this tragic situation of the world’s soul, all of us are 
somewhat confused. All of us are afraid of threats and attacks 
from the atom bomb or our next-door neighbor. Take me, for 
instance, I too am on the defensive, emotionally speaking. At 
times I would not take time to listen but would rush in, seemingly 
impatient, and proceed to solve, or think I solved, problems. This 
didn’t happen always, but sometimes it did. 

Well, today I know why I did that. I was defending myself 
against hostility. I was exhausted, humanly speaking, from the 
constant waves of hostility that even now, like big waves, beat 
constantly at the shores of my person. It didn’t matter that I 
understood that I was only a symbol. 

I certainly was not defenseless. I defended myself on such oc- 
casions. Defended myself unconsciously or semi-consciously. But 
today, with my new insights into meekness and its gentle attribute, 
defenselessness, I understand better. 
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Blending Ourselves with Christ 


What you and I must do is become defenseless and blend ourselves 
with Christ the Lamb, allow ourselves to be led to the thousand 
slaughters that will fill our lives — be defenseless and thus be 
meek — as he was meek and defenseless. 

Humbly, as is the way of my people in Lent, I bow low before 
people and ask them to forgive me for all the defenses that in the 
past I have put up against them in any way. In faith and love, and 
trusting in the grace of God, I certainly will do the impossible 
to not put any defenses, emotional or otherwise, against others 
in the future. 

We must not justify ourselves when unjustly accused. That 
is part of the defenselessness of Christ. A slight meditation on 
meekness brings forth, not only non-retaliation, “Vengeance is 
mine — I will pay them back” (Rom. 12:19), but also love of 
enemies, and then goes deeper and deeper to bring a holy de- 
fenselessness that strengthens us and brings peace to those who 
attack us. — COR 87-90 


THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The following story took place when Catherine was living and 
working in the slums of Toronto in the 1930s, at the first Friend- 
ship House. She was assisted by Franciscan tertiaries, who were 
lay people following in the footsteps of St. Francis of Assist. To- 
day such people are called Third Order Franciscans or members 
of the Secular Franciscan Order. 

Catherine herself was such a tertiary; and she and her workers 
at Friendship House helped transient people, whom Catherine 
always called the “Brothers Christopher...” 


Outside, the late October evening was dark and stormy. Snow 
and sleet fell on almost deserted streets. The north wind seemed 
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to take delight in squeezing itself into all the crevices and holes 
the houses possessed. 

The big front room of Friendship House was warm and cozy. 
The Quebec heater roared contentedly, its big belly filled to the 
top with glowing warm coals. The large kettle on its top sang 
its happy song invitingly and reminded everyone that here was 
nice tea to be had at any time. 

Around the large table full of Catholic magazines and news- 
papers were sitting several workers who had dropped in to get the 
latest news. Others were wandering around the bookshelves that 
covered the four walls, inspecting, looking for some good book 
to take home with them. At a large desk one of the tertiaries was 
deeply engrossed in writing an article, and the uneven noise of 
the typewriter blended with the wind and storm and the roaring 
heater made the place more alive. 

From the next room, a kitchen, came the clatter of tea cups 
and the subdued laughter of other tertiaries who were preparing a 
little lunch for the study group, which could be heard occasionally 
discussing sociology and liturgy. The whole picture was quiet 
and peaceful. 

Suddenly the front door opened with a wrench, letting in a 
blast of cold air, snow, and rain, and the dark figure of a man 
stood for a moment framed against the outside darkness, almost 
a part of it. Then, slamming the door with a bang, he riveted 
his eyes on a large crucifix before which burned dimly a little 
red votive lamp. 

“Another hell-hole of a Christian place!” the man shouted. 
“Just my luck. I have been thrown out of three tonight, and | 
am sick, tired, cold, and hungry! I was told that there was a 
communist hall this way, and I had to land here instead.” 

Quietly, the tertiary who had been typing stood up, a tall figure 
in a simple brown dress with a silver crucifix gleaming dully in 
the light. Smilingly, she advanced toward the man and, stretching 
out her hand, said, “It might be a hell-hole, for we are very poor 
and have little to offer. It is a Christian place also; but we will 
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not tell you to leave. On the contrary, we welcome you to stay 
with us as long as you need. 

“Forgive our poverty, and share what God in his mercy has 
seen fit to send us. I am sure he guided you to us; the communist 
hall is only a few steps down.” With these words she approached 
the man. 

He looked a little bewildered; then he took a deep breath and 
collapsed at her feet. Everyone helped to raise him, and he was 
quickly taken upstairs where a tertiary brother helped him to a 
warm bath and gave him some dry clothes, for all he had was 
a jersey, a pair of trousers and some old tennis shoes, and these 
were soaked. 

Clean and warm, he came down to a nice warm lunch prepared 
quickly for him. But he remained sullen and silent. From the few 
disjointed sentences he muttered, the tertiaries understood that 
he was a transient, that he had overstayed his twenty-four-hour 
city ticket and therefore was not entitled anymore to either food 
or shelter at the city hostels and had to move on. 

Yet, in his flimsy garment, and with the coming storm, he had 
tried the private agencies. But they were either full or had so 
much red tape attached to their admission that he gave up. And 
in the last one, he expressed himself rather forcefully and had 
simply been thrown out. 

So he had continued wandering. He was looking for a com- 
munist shelter — first, because he called himself a communist, 
and secondly because he knew that “they wouldn’t throw even 
a dog out in such weather.” 

Without commenting, the tertiaries listened to this short, dis- 
jointed yet pitiful tale. They had learned from long and bitter 
experience that in such cases little would be achieved by words, 
and more by silence and prayer. Seeing his utter exhaustion, they 
advised him to go to sleep and discuss things more fully on the 
morrow. 

Tomorrow came. But the man sat sullen and silent in his corner. 
Only his dark eyes were alive, observing all that was going on. 
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In the light of day, he appeared slight, with an intellectual face, 
young, not over thirty. The tertiaries left him alone all day, and 
only smiled encouragingly as they passed by. 

Toward the evening he stepped up to one of them and wanted 
to know what he was supposed to do in exchange for his shel- 
ter and food. “Nothing,” answered the woman. “Nothing, my 
friend. You are a guest of St. Francis here; we are only his hum- 
ble servants. There is nothing you have to do. Just rest and get 
strong, look for work, or let us look for you. 

“Everything in this place belongs to you and your brothers, the 
‘Christophers’ (Christ-bearers) of our great roads. We are only 
stewards of this place, and our greatest privilege is to help and 
serve people like you. If, at any time, you want a part in our lives, 
and want to help us to help others like you, let us know and we 
will find some work for you to do. But there is no obligation 
of any kind.” 

The man did not answer, but once again an expression of 
astonishment and childish bewilderment passed across his face. 

Days merged into weeks and still John (he had given no other 
name and none was asked of him) sat quietly in his corner, a silent 
listener to all the discussions and conversations that were con- 
tinually taking place at Friendship House. Intensely he observed 
how the tertiaries dealt with the many clients of St. Francis, who 
came in an endless stream, begging for food, clothing, moral and 
material help. 

Occasionally he smiled a funny, angry, crooked smile when 
someone would suggest praying for the coffee that was getting 
low, or asking St. Francis to send coal, which was badly needed. 
Yet, little by little, as the coffee came and the coal arrived, the 
smile vanished from his face to be replaced by a puzzled look 
of concentration, as if he were trying to understand something 
that eluded his mind. . 

At the beginning of the third week, he sat before the tertiary’s 
desk and resolutely told her that, since he was a communist, he 
desired to attend their meetings — and would she object to it? 
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Sorrowfully, she lifted her face and answered: “No, you can do 
what you want, John. I will only ask you never to discuss what 
you hear there with anyone here during my absence. It wouldn’t 
be fair to the others, would it?” He agreed that it would not and 
that he would not do so. 

From that time on, he was often absent half of the day. But he 
was always home for supper, after which the tertiaries would ask 
him what he had heard that day at his communist meetings. He 
would answer and there would start a long discussion, point by 
point, of the Catholic views as opposed to those of communism. 
Catholic papers would come out, and books would be piled high 
on the table, in substantiation of this point or that. 

John ceased to be silent. He became the center of all conver- 
sations, stimulating others and arguing with them, drawing all 
present into the fray. 

One day, he carried away a bunch of Catholic papers that 
dealt with a social question being discussed and informed every- 
body at large that he was “taking a few papers to my friends the 
communists” because “they need broadening out.” 

“There’s a lot of sense to the encyclicals, and they’d better hear 
some of it.” On this remark, he slammed the door and left, leaving 
everyone a little dizzy at the prospect of a communist teaching 
the encyclicals of the popes to another group of communists. But 
the ways of God are incomprehensible to man. 

A few days later, on a Sunday, while the tertiaries were be- 
moaning the absence of one of their group, which made them 
short-handed for the sale of the Catholic paper at the church 
door, John cheerfully offered to replace him. A few moments 
later John was lustily calling out: “Buy a Catholic paper! Help 
us to do Catholic Action to offset communist and atheist action!” 
He whistled a joyful tune on the way home and saw nothing out 
of the way in his method of action, dismissing all thanks with a 
“one good turn deserves another.” 

During that time, John — of his own volition— took in hand 
the distribution of work to those of the “Brothers Christopher” 
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who evinced a desire to help. Soon, the house shone like a jewel: 
windows were polished, floors scrubbed, and the cook wore a 
happy smile because of some new cheap recipe John had dug up. 
The dishwashers were through in half the time, thanks to a new 
soap solution he invented. 

Everyone agreed he was efficient, and he smilingly called it his 
“communist technique.” The tertiaries just as smilingly answered 
that he had “become Catholic after a while.” 

Once, when the place was empty of visitors and friends, he 
asked a tertiary why they devoted their lives to the poor when 
they all could have good jobs. Why were they living in the slums 
when their families had lovely homes? Why this simple hospital- 
ity — which asked no questions, nor any return? Why this eternal 
begging for others — so hard and so difficult? 

Gently, the tertiary looked into his eyes and slowly answered: 
“Today’s are tragic days when people have forgotten God. And 
because of that, some who still remember him have left their 
homes and friends to live among the needy and poor. They come 
to help them, to share with them their life of hardship, to atone for 
the rich who have forgotten their ‘brothers and sisters,’ the poor, 
who must carry the heavy load which the greed and injustice of 
their fellow men have thrust upon them. 

“Not all are called to a life like this. But those who have 
this vocation are privileged and rich beyond the dreams of men, 
for they do it out of love of Christ, whom they see in the 
poor and downtrodden. It’s all really very simple, and so very 
wonderful.” 

For a moment both remained silent. Then John told her that 
he was born a Catholic, and that he had a brother who was a 
priest. At an early age he had left home and wandered to many 
places, but he’d always kept his faith — until he began to work 
for a selfish Catholic employer, whose greed made hundreds of 
his workers miserable and unhappy. Watching all this, John had 
lost his faith and had joined the communist party. 
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As John finished speaking, he suddenly jumped up, grabbed 
his hat and was gone. That evening, many prayers were said for 
him, and for the many tired “lost souls” like him. 

Christmas was coming. And in the hustle and bustle of prepar- 
ing a little feast for six hundred children and a Christmas dinner 
for the many Brothers Christopher, the tertiaries forgot about 
John a little. Besides, they knew he’d found a job and another 
place to live, and now visited Friendship House rarely. 

Christmas Eve came. As everyone was making ready to go 
to Midnight Mass, John walked in and announced that he had 
brought a Christmas present to them, but he would give it later. 
Everyone thanked him, but suggested that he had not worked 
long enough to allow himself the luxury of buying Christmas 
presents. John only smiled. 

In the rush to get to Mass on time, John was lost sight of. 
Suddenly, in the church, one of the tertiaries excitedly pointed 
out to the others a man getting out of the confessional — it was 
John. Astonished, and glad beyond words, the tertiaries rendered 
thanks to God; it was with tears of happiness that they saw John 
approach the communion rail. 

Later, on their way home under the starry winter sky, he said: 
“This is my Christmas present to you. I had ceased to believe 
in God, but I saw him living and walking again in the Toronto 
slums. You showed him to me.” All remained silent, for they 
knew what a great miracle had taken place, and that indeed the 
Christ child had sent them a most wonderful gift — but they had 
done so little to deserve it. 

Once more, they realized that the ways of God are incom- 
prehensible, and they rendered thanks. Today, John works in a 
distant northern mining camp. He is a real apostle of Christ and 
the spirit of St. Francis lives in him. Many are the souls he has 
brought back to God. 

Let us never forget that around us there are thousands of men 
like John, and that a kind word or a kind gesture might make 
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the difference between a saved soul or a lost one. Let us therefore 
remember to love our fellow men as St. Francis used to love them, 
and leave the rest to God’s grace. — DB 101-8 


FORM US TO LIVE OUT OUR 
PROPHETIC ROLE AS BAPTIZED PERSONS 


The person baptized belongs no longer to himself, but to 
him who died and rose for us. He is called to be subject to 
others, to serve them in the communion of the Church. 


— Catechism of the Catholic Church §1269 


Through baptism the faithful...are reborn as sons of God 
and must confess the faith they have received.... By the 
sacrament of Confirmation the Holy Spirit endows them 
with special strength...and they are... obliged to spread 
the faith, both by word and deed, as true witnesses of Christ. 

— Lumen Gentium §11 


Dear seminarian, we need your help in order to recognize and 
live out our calling as baptized persons. The tremendous reality 
of the sacrament of baptism has not yet penetrated, invaded, or 
soaked into our bones, sinews, blood, mind, heart, soul. Most 
people today have not been exposed to the full meaning of the 
fantastic, incredible mystery of baptism and its fruits, nor to their 
responsibilities to live out the promises made by them, or in their 
name, when they were being baptized. It is a mystery that God 
wishes us to understand. 

Since most Catholics are baptized as babies, something about 
this obligation to keep their baptismal promises — to renounce 
sin, to give themselves completely and without compromise to 
Christ — is lacking, because of not having received formation 
about this awesome sacrament. Oh, the ceremony is festive, and 
the child is all dressed up, but the very essence of it is often 
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overlooked. Many people seem to consider it as nothing other 
than the ceremony. They get baptized and that’s the end of it. 

It seems that almost no one believes that the word “sanctity” 
is really for them, or that it is composed of ordinary things that 
people do every day. The little things in our life may appear to 
be irrelevant and very matter of fact. But little things share in the 
mystery of Christ’s Incarnation. They are part of that movement 
of the Spirit through which the whole world is being transformed. 
We need to know why our ordinary routine is sanctifying, and 
why we are doing it: to return the love of Someone who has loved 
us so tremendously. Then we become witnesses to God through 
our daily life. 

Please teach us to live out our vocation as baptized laypersons, 
in all its immensity. Make us familiar with the full meaning of 
baptism, with the graces that come through it to help us live our 
daily life. If only we knew what baptism does to us! Because we 
are baptized we are empowered to preach the gospel, the good 
news of Christ. The one thing people need, above all, is to hear 
it preached by word and deed. 

As you teach us about our baptismal responsibilities, encour- 
age families to celebrate the baptismal days of all the members: 
father, mother, and children. It is strange that birthdays are 
celebrated so gloriously, and baptismal days are omitted from 
celebration. For our baptism is the moment when we are really 
born in the Lord. A candle can be lit and placed on the table so 
that, in this simple way, the family remembers that this person 
has become a light to the world — because that is what a bap- 
tized person is — and then remembers that their baptism into the 
death of Christ also means being given the life of Christ. It is a 
day to thank God for the gift of faith and for his life in us. 

Baptism is a sacrament to grow into; it is a key to our spiritual 
growth. We emerge from the baptismal waters into a new life, 
the new life that shone forth from Christ’s tomb. In baptism we 
receive the graces to belong in a deep and abiding way to the Body 
of Christ. Because we are the Mystical Body of Christ, whatever 
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we do, or don’t do, has global repercussions. Nothing that you 
or I do is indifferent; it carries a message to the whole world. 
Teach us to see the grace of ordinary life, how Christ divinizes 
our ordinary, commonplace existence through his Incarnation. 

We lay people have the vocation to restore the world to Christ 
through our ordinary human contacts in business or profession, in 
our family and neighborhood, witnessing to Christ and preaching 
the gospel by living it. It is essential to connect ordinary life — 
with its seemingly boring and repetitious details — with love, 
who is God. Please teach us to make that connection; give us 
that awareness. 

Teach us to encounter God in the present moment. We meet 
God in every moment when we are doing his will in our life. We 
may be working or playing or resting; doing an unpleasant chore 
or enjoying a leisure moment. If what we are doing is in accord 
with God’s will for us in that moment, then we encounter him; he is 
with us ina very real way, and what we are doing is sanctifying us. 

God gives us faith in baptism, but we are expected to grow in 
faith — as we grow in size from child to adult — and to continu- 
ously mature in it. Our baptism makes us apostles of Christ and 
ambassadors of his glad tidings. We have to accept the respon- 
sibility to show Christ to our brother, to be involved with him 
and serve him. To be committed to Christ is to become a living 
gospel, so that others may learn from us. We have this fantastic 
power because, in our baptism, we died with Christ and we now 
live in Christ. 

Our baptismal obligation involves an openness and attentive- 
ness to the Holy Spirit, whom we receive when we are immersed 
in, or sprinkled with, the waters of baptism. He remains in us, 
burning as a bonfire, burning as did the tongues of fire that de- 
scended upon the twelve Apostles. He will remind us of all that 
Christ taught while he walked the earth. Since we are a temple 
of the Holy Spirit, our thoughts, actions, and desires are by right 
more his than our own. Teach us what it means when we renew 
our baptismal vows during the Easter liturgy — that it means 
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walking in the footsteps of Christ, without compromise. That it 
means changing the world through the witness of our lives. It 
takes courage to imitate Christ. 

When we receive the sacrament of confirmation we receive 
strength from the Holy Spirit and become empowered to stand 
up for the truth, both in our words and through our lives. We 
can accept being jeered and laughed at, knowing that people do 
not easily accept the message of truth — whether in word or 
example — if it impinges on their doing what they want, when 
and how they want. But God is serious. In speaking the truth in 
a charitable way, we become a “suffering servant” of the Lord. 
When God gives us an obligation, he gives us the means to carry 
it out. Courage is not lack of fear, but fear overcome by faith. 

This is how we live out the prophetic vocation that comes 
with baptism. Whoever preaches the gospel, the commandments 
of love, by his life and by his words, is a prophet. We have to 
be prophets to one another. 

Dear seminarian, please teach us to live this way, both through 
word and your example. Young people, especially, need this, be- 
cause they have to face a lot of ridicule from their peers for living 
out their faith. The prophetic power is greatest when we fully 
accept insults, hardships and persecution, so that the power is 
more clearly seen to come from God, rather than from ourselves. 
But we need to remember that we can give God to people if only 
we have him, and we have him if only we pray. —DS 35-41 


LIFE IS MONOTONOUS 


Let everything you do be done in love. 
(1 Cor. 16:14) 


Life Is N: itty- Gritty 


Life goes on its way. Actually, life is really a nitty-gritty affair. 
Whatever we happen to be doing, life is fundamentally repeti- 
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tious. Are we looking after babies or children? It’s monotonous — 
washing diapers, dressing babies, putting them to bed, feeding 
them, entertaining them the best you can. Day after day, it gets 
monotonous, doesn’t it? 

So many women find home monotonous. The daily chores, if 
taken all together, are monotonous. Cooking, scrubbing, wash- 
ing. No matter how modern machines may seem to take the 
monotony out of it, it still gets monotonous. We don’t know what 
to do with ourselves sometimes — most of the time. When the 
washing machine goes zip, zip, and the dishwasher goes bloop, 
bloop, it seems monotonous. 

Doubts sometimes have noisy feet that stomp around in our 
monotony demanding attention. They have the key to every 
human heart. Men and women feel the monotony of nitty-gritty 
daily living. I am sure that even the president finds a certain 
monotony to his job from which he would like to escape by jog- 
ging, and sometimes does, or by skiing on the other side of the 
country. Sign papers, meet the Congress, don’t meet the Con- 
gress, be here at this time, be there another time. It can be just 
as monotonous as anything else. From the presidency to manual 
labor, monotony can become the path of doubts. Time must be 
filled somehow. And so husband, wife, and children, all feel the 
weight of this monotony of this sameness, of this nitty-gritty, 
daily doubt. 


Wanting to Rebel against the Nitty-Gritty 


Stop for a moment and think of the daily life of millions of 
people, from India to Europe, from Europe to the Sahara Desert. 
Just stop and think how monotonous it is and how easily doubts 
can penetrate. 

Doubts can come openly. They screech within our hearts. It 
is not a question of being quiet, of pondering something in the 
depths of your heart. No. It is the rebellion that one feels against 
the nitty-gritty of daily life. 
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When we are young, we dream our dreams. We are going to 
change the world. We are going to do this, and we are going to do 
that. Yes, all those things we are going to do. But the years go by. 
We become bookkeepers or sales clerks. Our job is monotonous, 
and we are assailed by all kinds of thoughts. The nitty-gritty, 
daily life of people is the widest road to doubts. 

God has given us a small road, a small path, and has bidden us 
to follow him no matter what, but we can’t. And just around the 
corner lies the path that is wide, covered with blacktop, bordered 
by trimmed trees and permeated with a pleasant air. Our own 
path is full of doubts. We feel that if only we could pass a little 
divide, let’s say a little river that has a bridge that would help 
us. If only we did that, we would renew ourselves. We would 
get rid of all those doubts and we would be free. So there we 
stand, in front of a bridge, or maybe just another path, that leads 
directly onto that wide blacktop road, beside which the flowers 
are scented and the pine trees grow tall. 

We hesitate. Our lives are dreary, so we think. We stare at the 
bridge, feeling that there is nothing new in our lives. 


We've Forgotten; We've Become Unaware 


Doing our daily chores isn’t really monotonous, it doesn’t need 
to feel monotonous, because one’s own child is full of surprises 
and provides surprises for father and mother. We forget the smile 
of a child which we suddenly caught and which made us smile in 
return. We are totally unaware of children calling us to come and 
play with them. We are too occupied with our ideas to respond 
to their calls. Youth passes by filled with questions that it wants 
answered. We are supposed to be the ones to answer them, but 
we are so preoccupied with that little bridge and big blacktop 
road that we let them pass by. 

We are about to put our foot on that bridge when we casually 
glance at an old woman sitting by the bridge. She knows all the 
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answers, but we do not stop to find out what she knows. We are 
going to cross the bridge and find out for ourselves; so we do. 

The average day of man, woman, and child appears to be very 
dull. Even a child has doubts. He has doubts because his elders 
doubt. A child is so sensitive that he or she responds to the kind 
of atmosphere fashioned by the adult. 

There we are. We’re walking on the straight blacktop road, 
now. A strange thing happens. The lovely smell of flowers that 
attracted us from the other side has vanished, is vanishing more 
and more. We turn the corner, and their perfume goes away 
completely, and we are filled with doubts again. 

Doubts about our life. We wonder, what are we doing on this 
earth? Thousands of people will die today, maybe millions, and 
these people will never know our search. They will go on the wide 
blacktop road, and they will find there emptiness. Emptiness. 
That’s where the beautiful blacktop road leads — to complete 
emptiness. 

It is not just a question of doubts. We know that as we travel 
on that road, it will become empty. With every step that we make, 
we lose something. What it is that we lose we won’t know this 
side of heaven. But one thing we will know. Each time we take 
that step, we lose the clear image of God, until finally he seems 
not to exist anymore. There we are, surrounded by all our doubts. 
Then, strange as it might seem, our doubts alone reflect the face 
of God. —ITFD 28-33 


TOWARD AN APOSTOLIC FARM 


Let us step back for a moment and look at the farm as I saw it 
in my heart and mind. A farm can be looked at from a hundred 
angles, but I always looked at it from an apostolic angle, and I 
saw our farm as doing apostolic farming. 

Why? Because the word “apostle” means one who is sent on 
a special mission and is usually applied to one sent to bring the 
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Good News of Jesus Christ. Let us stop here for a moment and 
reflect. 

What were the greatest tidings that the world has ever heard? 
Aren’t they heard in the cry of a little child who became man while 
he was God and who gave us truth? To put it in a scriptural way: 
the Word of God leapt down from his throne in heaven (Wisd. 
18:15), became incarnate, and walked among us. God’s only 
Son was born unto us and he gave us himself and the gospel 
of love. 

So in my mind anything connected with being apostolic is 
connected with Jesus Christ, who is charity. Charity is another 
name for love, and where love is, God is — for God is love. 

When we approach farming, when we add the word “apos- 
tolic” to the word “farming,” we simply mean we are engaged in 
farming because we want to spread the Good News by bringing 
God to everyone who sees or hears of our farm. We bring the 
Good News by living the gospel, and there is no better place to 
live the gospel than on a farm. 


Close to God in the Country 


When one thinks about it, Jesus was born in the countryside and 
lived there most of his lifetime. He wasn’t a farmer, but his gospel 
is filled with examples from farming. He talked about vineyards 
and crops, about grain and seeds and plowing. He used stories 
about farming and chose examples taken from nature, which the 
farmer handles constantly. 

Nowhere do men and women come closer to God than in the 
country, in the rural areas, and nowhere are they closer to him 
than when they till the earth and look after the flock. How Christ 
loved to use the parables of sheep and shepherd, and of all kinds 
of flocks. Tenderness to animals, to the earth and all growing 
things was in his voice. Have we that tenderness? Have we that 
love and understanding? — AF 34-36 
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Answers Can Be Found 


We must offer ourselves to God by saying, “Lord, I have been to 
faraway places, even if only by mail. I haven’t been idle. I have 
tried to put thoughts of myself away. I have sought your face 
in nature, in animals, in the earth, and in my brothers. Now let 
me be grist to your mill and make me into a hard grain so that 
I will make good flour.” An apostolic farmer makes of himself 
bread, so as to feed others, even as he is fed daily on the Eternal 
Bread — the wheat for which he has grown himself. 


Great Humility 


There was a time when many people thought that farming was 
menial work and “beneath” them. This is not so, because every 
action has eternal value. Tossing garbage cans and manure around 
have the same value as writing a thesis or working at any other 
occupation that appears to be cleaner. There is nothing dirty 
about farming. Everything the farmer deals with is clean and 
everything has a purpose. The manure is going to help give us 
food for next year. The hog will be eaten. The cow will produce 
calves and give milk and meat. Everything on the farm leads to 
the feeding of mankind. How can farming be dirty when it feeds 
the temple of God, as St. Paul calls our body, and allows Christ 
to come and dwell in that temple? 

Farming must be approached with great humility. The learned 
man, the really learned one, is aware that he knows very little. 
The apostolic farmer has for his teacher God and the nature 
God has created. He learns at the source of all schooling, where 
everything began, where all knowledge originally comes from. 
He is reverent toward the school of nature and its experience 
and isn’t afraid of it. 

However learned, he never shows his learning to others with 
words puffed up with pride. He uses humble similes, like the 
parables of Christ; he has the right to do so — he lives them! 
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An apostolic farmer is understanding of others because he is 
understood by God and contemplates him in the mystery of life 
in the country. — AF 48-50 


Tomorrow They Will Be Our Leaders 


I foresee the time when our farmers will be our leaders and we 
their followers, because we will be called into the wilderness 
where they have gone, to hoe the hearts of men and of nature. 
Tomorrow the apostolic farmer will be the person who knows, 
and we his obedient servants. He will be the man upon whom 
the tired, the sick, and the hungry will look as a savior, and they 
will call him that in many tongues. 

He will thereby be bringing Christ to people and preaching 
the Good News in a language everybody understands. When a 
non-Christian of any race beholds our farmer plowing a field, 
with whatever tool he is using, they will see love of the earth 
in his gesture. His love for the earth and his love of nature will 
inspire a love of God. 

Yes, it is quite possible that in a not too distant future we might 
be called to help feed our brothers and sisters in other parts of 
the world. It is strange that we do not see these things with our 
eyes, and even more strange that we don’t hear them with the 
ear of our souls. — AF $52 


The Farm Has a Very Special Role: 
To Bring About Unity 


As we look about us we find little unity. We walk alone, with 
a loneliness that we never experienced before the advent of the 
technological age. Out of this loneliness, this disunity, comes 
violence and hatred. Where does a farm fit into this scene? 

The farm indeed has a very special role. It enables us to touch 
the earth, to have reverence for the earth, to grow food from it. 
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All this is to be united with God and his creation. As God said 
in Genesis: 


Be fruitful and multiply; fill the earth and subdue it. Take 
dominion over the fish of the sea and the birds of the air and 
over every living thing that moves upon the earth. Behold I 
have given you every plant-yielding seed which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree with seed in its fruit; you 
shall have them for food. And to every beast of the earth, 
everything that creeps on the earth, everything that has the 
breath of life, I have given every green plant for food. 


He gave us all of this to unite us, but we have misused it very 
much. We have used everything for profit and for avarice. The big 
conglomerates have swallowed little farms, and these are signs 
of disunity, physical and spiritual. 

Long ago and far away I dreamed and sensed that a farm, that 
farming — apostolic farming — could cure these evils that are in 
our midst and bring about unity through food grown and food 
shared. It is so simple, so direct and beautiful to share food with 
those who haven’t any; and sharing holds the farmer in its fruits. 

If I give a bushel of wheat to someone, into that bushel of 
wheat went my work, my sweat, perhaps sometimes my tears, 
for didn’t I weep over the weather? That bushel of wheat is part 
of me, and when one person gives another person that sort of gift, 
he really gives of himself. Unity is the fruit of such self-giving. 

Dorothy Day, foundress of the Catholic Worker movement, 
wrote a lot in the 1930s about “returning to the land.” I used to 
talk with her about it, saying that people who participated in this 
movement didn’t have unity; they were placed on farms because 
there was no other place for them to go. Dorothy acknowledged 
that there was bickering among them. Father McGoey,* who also 


4. Father John H. McGoey (1915-95) grew up in Toronto, joined the Scarboro 
Foreign Mission Society of Canada, and ended up as a missionary in China. When 
World War II broke out, he was forced to live as a prisoner of war (magnificently 
retold in his 1958 Nor Scrip nor Shoes). After his release he returned to Canada 
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led a back-to-the-land movement during the Great Depression, 
had the same experience. And the moment the Second World War 
came, bringing high wages in factories, everybody abandoned the 
land. This was not the farming that I dreamed about. 


My Dream of Unity Began to Be Realized 


When we purchased our farm, my dream was realized, but I 
didn’t fool myself, for I knew that real honest-to-goodness farm- 
ers would come only rarely, and that it was city people with very 
little knowledge of farming who would come. And so it was. 
They came from all directions. They didn’t know anything about 
farming, but they learned. 

What is more, as time went on, some of those who became 
members of our community learned apostolic farming, and my 
dream of unity began to be realized. Numerous men and women 
learned about the unity that exists between God and people who 
work the land. By learning this they became more united with 
one another. It was beautiful to behold this unity grow. 


The Food We Now Eat Is More Nourishing, 
More Natural 


One cannot really be false to God’s truth in Genesis but, alas, to- 
day most farms are. Animals are filled with antibiotics and water 
for bigger poundage and therefore bigger money. This deception 
brings sickness, not only of the body — which it does — but also 
of soul and mind. No farm of ours should ever do that. We can’t 
deceive on our farm. Truth must be the stuff of our farmers’ 
work. It is better, for instance, to let chickens roam around than 
to coop them in and feed them God-knows-what so that they 
will produce more eggs. It is better for us to have fewer eggs and 
be truthful than to have more and be liars before God. 


for a time, served in the Bahamas for fifteen years, and then returned to Canada to 
serve in various parishes and to dedicate more time to writing. 
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Slowly our farmers began to understand Genesis: that we really 
were given the earth to preserve, and to restore by natural means, 
rather than polluting it. They have understood that we have to 
abandon greed and selfishness and avarice. It isn’t a question 
of producing a lot with harmful fertilizers and pesticides. It is 
a painstaking, almost back-breaking labor of love to make the 
earth of our farm fertile again by the means with which God 
meant it to be fertilized. 

Gradually our farm is beginning to flower. Many preconceived 
notions of modern men were shed, and the food we now eat 
is more nourishing, more natural, and, believe it or not, more 
unifying, because people who eat the produce of our farmers 
recognize their labors and bless them, and feel one with them. 

Yes, these are things I think about in relation to farming as a 
unifying entity in our modern world. Let us help to bring small 
farms back again and do away with huge combines, with lies, 
greed, and selfishness. 

Farming is an altar on which only the bread and wine of truth 
can be placed. — AF 65-67 


5 


The Human Condition 


Catherine was a mystic and saw deeply into the human heart. 
Her own life experience spanned the range of what this world 
has to offer: from the luxuries of aristocracy to the savageries 
of war, from the popularity that comes from worldly success to 
the hunger and opprobrium reserved for those who are deemed 
outcasts. She knew the goodness of men and women but was also 
painfully aware of their brutality. 

Not only was Catherine used to traveling around the world, 
but from Boris’s infidelities to her own struggles to be accepted by 
those closest around her, she was keenly awake to human solitude. 
Where did she belong? Who knew “the B” intimately and without 
reserve? Her writings on human isolation are remarkable for their 
insight and obvious sense of realism; this is a woman who knew 
loneliness. But the solitude innate in the human heart need not 
be a matter of reclusiveness and pain. It can be consecrated as 
an imitation of Christ’s own loneliness. There it can become the 
source of great charity toward others, as the human heart realizes 
it can never be content with itself. 

The human condition for Catherine ultimately told us of God. 
The ambiguity and the “messiness” of human living revealed not 
only how God created us to live as creatures torn between heaven 
and earth; it also told us of who God would become for our 
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sake. There is great interplay between Catherine’s reflection on 
humanity and on God because in Christ God came to experience 
all we too must suffer. In this “great exchange,” as Christianity’s 
first theologians called it, God takes on all humanity knows so 
humanity can know its own eternal worth and dignity in God. 
Therefore the loneliness and the questioning, the confusion and 
the wonder, point us to a world where all will be light and joy, 
propelling us never to be satisfied with the ersatz happiness and 
counterfeit pleasures of this world but to love all here in eternity. 


DOING AND BEING 


Lord, just now, with the feast of the Birth approaching, I ask 
myself: “What am I? What have I done?” A year has passed. I 
do not know if I shall live the next. If I were to die, what would 
I have been? What would I have done? 

In the line of “doing,” all seems outwardly well. I have ful- 
filled the precepts of corporal and some spiritual works of mercy. 
But inwardly, has my “doing” been pure, has my intention been 
pure also? 

Here I touch on what I am. O Jesus, have mercy on me a 
sinner! Open my eyes that I might see, my ears that I might hear, 
my intelligence that I might understand and, above all, my will 
that I might follow! 

In a few days, I shall kneel at your crib. I shall behold the 
miracle of miracles: absolute power, helpless; the Creator in the 
arms of a creature; Love in a tangible form. 

It is the time of gifts. I ask for the one and only one: the gift of 
love. Jesus, my Lord, my God, my friend, and my beloved, I ask 
for love of you. I offer you my heart to be pierced by the flame 
of divine love. I want to live only to increase in love for you and 
to be able to prove that love to you by serving and loving your 
little ones, the poor. 
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O Jesus, blend in me the “being” and “doing,” at your con- 
venience, at your desire, so when you look at me, I shall not be 
distasteful to your eyes! 

Next year, I want to concentrate on “being.” Teach me, 
O Jesus, to understand the truth that alone we are nothing; that 
you, working through us, can save the world. But in order for 
you to work through us, we must be fit for your touch. Teach 
me to be fit. Show me the way of prayer, mortification and zeal, 
obedience and love. 

Jesus, I love you. Teach me to love you more and more. 

Amen. — J 44-45 (December 21, 1934) 


ALONE 


Alone, in solitude, I speak when the night is deep, the fire low, 
and I am sure no one will know. 

Alone in solitude, I speak. To whom, I do not know. And yet 
it seems a loving voice answers my thoughts and shares with me 
my tears, my dreams, and ecstasies. 

Alone, in solitude, I speak. —L 47 


SUFFER FOR THE SAKE OF OTHERS 


For just as the sufferings of Christ overflow into our lives; 
so too does the encouragement we receive through Christ. 
So if we have hardships to undergo, this will contribute to 
your encouragement and your salvation. (2 Cor. 1:5-6) 


Hold Jesus’ and Mary’s Hands 


It is hard to understand how the Lord uses our pain to help others. 
I wrote a book called Fragments of My Life. In it, | touched upon 
some of my feelings of rejection by certain Christians in both 
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Canada and the United States. Friendship House and Madonna 
House were built upon my rejection. 

Persevering under the constant blows of a whip of rejection 
can be done only when Christ and Mary are at your side. Faith 
alone can continue amid this immolation. The years of rejec- 
tion follow one after the other like huge stones that are tied 
about my body. They seem to bring me to the bottom of lakes 
and rivers. But always, my hands are in the hands of God, of 
Jesus and Mary. No amount of stones tied around my waist can 
submerge me. 

I, too, now know the joy that the acceptance of pain brings. 
In Canada, some laity and some priests and nuns rejected me 
(never the bishops). In Harlem, my own staff rejected me. A holy 
Capuchin once said to me, “Catherine, you are getting there. First, 
you were rejected by the outsiders; now you have been rejected 
by your own. This is the test that God gives to foundresses.” 

I turned to him, tears running down my face, and blurted out 
“Oh, what a terrible thing! Who gives one that sort of thing?” 
Calmly, he told me, “God does, Catherine.” 


Refection Brings You the Joy of Those 
Who Have Followed Christ on the Cross 


There was another woman who could have cried out just as I did, 
“From the depths I call to you, Yahweh: Lord, hear my cry” (Ps. 
130:1-2). That was Dorothy Day. What that woman suffered in 
the way of rejection is beyond any ability of mine to put into 
words. She was rejected by nearly everybody. But she learned 
the secret of rejection before I did. She was serene and peaceful 
under the blows of that rejection. 

By the way she accepted rejection, she taught me as no one 
has ever taught me. Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin were the 
shining lights of the 1930s to whom youth came by the thousands 
to learn the secret of accepting rejections. When she became a 
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pacifist during the war, her houses dwindled. She was crucified 
in the marketplace. I learned much from Dorothy Day. 


Jesus and Mary Love Us So Much 
That They Want Us to Share in His Passion 


I have a couple who write tragic letters to me. Their community 
has rejected them. They are shunned, not accepted into the circle 
of their peers. They are wandering like pilgrims, trying to find a 
place to stay. Rejection is a deep emotion. One cannot get away 
from the firm hold that emotion has. It appears to grow bigger and 
bigger and fold a person in its arms. In many ways, it belongs to 
the psychiatrist. But even with his or her help, rejection remains 
a profound mystery. 

Often, we cannot understand why we or others are rejected. 
It is so simple. We are rejected because God loves us, Mary loves 
us. Jesus and Mary love us so much that Jesus wants us to share 
in his passion, for his passion is his supreme rejection. 

If we enter into his passion, and are ready to be crucified with 
the nails of rejection, which hurt so much, we will know the joy 
of Christ. We can make up what is lacking in the sufferings of 
Christ: “It makes me happy to be suffering for you now, and in 
my own body to make up all the hardships that still have to be 
undergone by Christ for the sake of his body, the Church” (Eph. 
1:24). Do we remember that? 

When we are in pain — physical, psychological, spiritual — 
we lift our pains into the cupped hands (the pain of rejection 
is hardest). It is like the water that is added to the wine in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. The Lord takes our pain, especially 
the pain of rejection, and he uses it to help across the whole earth. 

Really, we all can say that we know what rejection is. We 
know because at one time or another we have all experienced 
it in our bodies and in our minds, but we also know and have 
experienced the tremendous joy of those who follow Christ on 
the cross. — COR 24-28 
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LONELINESS 


What strange mystery is this, O Christ? The closer I approach 
your love, the lonelier I get. It seems as if, indeed, it is terribilis to 
fall into the hands of the living God! Iam alone, and the shadow 
of your face crushes my heart, bringing a host of fears. Your 
weight is so immense! The world seems weightless before your 
weight! And loneliness complete seems to embrace me, severing 
all ties with men, yet not binding me to you. 

Tremendous Lover, is this a way to bring a soul into your 
courts? Where she can wash herself in tears and be bedecked in 
the heavy mantle of loneliness beyond that known on earth — so 
that she understands that loneliness is fire of desire for you, the 
desired one! —EG 90 


ASBESTOS MAN 


Once in time, unto the earth, Love spilled itself in tongues of fire. 
Men then became columns of flames that burned without con- 
summation, torches themselves who spilled God’s fire wherever 
they set their sandaled feet. 

Today, in our cold, gray, robot age, Love descends in sheets of 
flames. But modern man wears on his soul an asbestos suit. He 
walks untouched, unfired, cold, amid God’s fire. 

What is to him the Paraclete, when his gloved hand can press a 
little button and unleash fires that will destroy himself, the earth. 
All are in his power. He is unto himself God. 

What traffic can godlike man have with the God of myths, 
nursery rhymes, a hill, a cross, and a foolish spendthrift death? 
What are to him tongues of fire or sheets of Love’s flames? He 
cannot bother to spell that childish word: Love. 

Encased in his asbestos suit he does not know himself. He 
wears it night and day, his prison; and his safety and his reason 
are all woven into the very fabric of it all. Around him men cry 
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out in hunger, hunger for love. He does not hear. Nor does he 
know that his asbestos boots are soaking up their blood, shed in 
despair. He is immune — or so he thinks —in his asbestos suit. 

But soon, so very, very soon, the blood will seep through, for 
asbestos is so porous it drinks up all moisture. What fire cannot 
touch, blood will. 

Asbestos man, soon you will die, soaked with the blood of 
brothers you did not know and could not love because you hid 
yourself in your asbestos suit. Soon you will die, not even knowing 
where; but it will be upon a hill in Palestine, alone, beneath an 
empty cross you did not choose to love. 

Asbestos man, while you have still some time, little time, tear 
off your suit and let the sheets of fire renew your soul and make 
you clean. —L 79-80 


THE LONELINESS OF BEING HUMAN 


He said to them, “My soul is sorrowful to the point of death. 
Wait here and stay awake with me.” And going on a little 
further he fell on his face and prayed. “My Father,” he said, 
“if it is possible, let this cup pass me by. Nevertheless, let 
it be as you, not I, would have it.” He came back to his 
disciples and found them sleeping, and he said to Peter, “So 
you had not the strength to stay awake with me for one 
hour? Stay awake, and pray not to be put to the test. The 


spirit is willing enough, but human nature is weak.” 
(Matt. 26:38-41) 


The Loneliness of the Incarnation 


He has allowed you to penetrate the mystery of his own mystery 


of loneliness. 
Can anyone probe mysteries? We walk on the periphery of 
that mystery, but we cannot enter it — unless God permits 
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us to. Sometimes he does, and when he does, hold it in your 
cupped hands. 

Have you ever considered how lonely Christ was? What he 
felt as he entered the womb of his creature? A fantastic loneli- 
ness overcame a fetus. Can you, for one second, understand the 
immense, infinite, the absolutely incredible love of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit? This is the first of the mysteries. It is not 
only a love letter that God has written to you and to me, but it 
is an explosion of love. 

We read today of volcanoes that explode. We worry about the 
explosion of nuclear weapons. But here within your heart, if you 
let it be open, is the greatest explosion of all—the explosion of 
the love of God for humans, which goes to the length of becoming 
a seed in the womb of a woman. Can we understand that fully? 

One thing we can do: we can fall on our knees and pros- 
trate ourselves before the incredible mystery of his love. We can 
continue to meditate on the mysteries, for they are there to be 
meditated on, as in the Rosary. You hold a bead in your hand 
and you move one bead to another bead. It is the love of God 
for you and me. As you keep passing those beads through your 
fingers, they become more than beads. They are something very 
real because they deal with his mysteries. 


The Eclipse of God in Our Hearts 


In a book that I have written called Sobornost, I attempted to 
describe the unity of God and man. God looked at what he had 
created, and he decided that he would make man like unto him- 
self. God wanted communication with man, but man did not 
want to have any communication with God once he had under- 
stood the rules of communication. And those rules were rules of 
love: first the love of God, secondly people, but man wanted to 
love himself. So the apple of pride became bigger and bigger and 
appeared like a little moon somewhere in the sky. Only it wasn’t 
in the sky, it was in the heart of men — in your heart and my heart. 
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We didn’t want to communicate with God. It was too hard. 
Communication with God meant following the second person 
of the Most Holy Trinity. It meant a sort of station of the cross. 
When we heard the sound of nails on flesh, we immediately said 
to ourselves in the darkness of the night, “Not me, God, not me. 
Take some of it, but not all of it.” But with God, if we don’t take 
all of it, he disappears. 


The Loneliness from Heaven 


The loneliness of the unbeliever comes out of hell and not out of 
heaven. It takes charge of one. All I can do for whoever you are 
who reads this book is pray for you. 

The loneliness that comes to you from heaven is the loneliness 
of the Garden of the Gethsemane. The apostles are asleep, but 
you are not. You touch the rim of another mystery, the mystery 
of Christ’s blood falling on a stone and his cry in the night to his 
Father. You are next to him. You are part of that mystery of his 
loneliness, and because you are part of it, your heart begins to 
burn with a love that you cannot contain. You forget everything, 
and wordlessly you begin to communicate with him. Then the 
loneliness vanishes. You are there, at the crucifixion — and you 
do not even feel the nails in your hands and feet because love fills 
your whole person. You are taken out of yourself and you are 
_ placed into his heart. You know the price that he paid for you 
and me. You know it totally and completely. 

He is taken off the cross. But in three days he will appear 
to many people. In other words, his resurrection is yours. He 
resurrected for you and me. You feel the effect of the resurrection 
yourself. Deep down, the mystery of it is all around you. Suddenly, 
you understand. Like St. Paul, like all the apostles, you cannot 
contain yourself anymore. 

You have to have contact with everyone — face-to-face, soul- 
to-soul, mind-to-mind. You begin to touch your brothers and 
sisters in the world, whoever they are, whether prostitutes or 
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kings. For each of you has a gift. You can give each the gift of 
prayer, which is the golden key that God gave you to enter his 
mysteries. —ITFL 30-33 


THE DOOR TO GOD’S PLAN 


“Yes, I know what plans I have in mind for you, Yahweh 
declares, plans for peace, not for disaster, to give you a future 
and a hope. When you call to me and come and pray to me, 
I shall listen to you. When you search for me, you will find 
me; when you search wholeheartedly for me, I shall let you 
find me.” (Jer. 29:11-14) 


God Invites You to Enter a Mystery 


Rejection is an immense mystery, one of the many that God places 
before us. Like all the other mysteries, there is a door and there 
is a handle. In due time, we are invited to open that door and 
enter into that mystery. 

Sometimes it takes many years before someone faces rejection. 
It may come in childhood. Sometimes it comes in very early years 
or during adolescence. It may come in middle age or in old age. 

It is a mystery. One is incapable of either apprehending or com- 
prehending it. It has to be entered into. The door must be opened, 
and we must cross its threshold. Then we must allow ourselves 
to follow the intricate paths of its roads, which are sometimes 
wide and straight, and sometimes twisted and complicated. 

The first realization, which will hit us hard, is that we have 
entered the rejection of Christ. That is why it is a mystery — 
because Christ entered it, he lived it, he experienced it. Anything 
that God experienced is a great mystery for all mankind and for 
each one personally. It is Christ’s grace alone that allows us to 
open that door, to cross the threshold, and to face rejection side 
by side with Christ. 
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Let’s Face It 


Let’s face it. He who has been given the grace to follow Christ, 
who has understood that his heart is in love with God and that 
he has to follow Christ no matter where he goes, even into the 
immense mystery of rejection, will find that it will not be easy. 

Christ entered that mystery at an early age. His foster father 
and his mother, who were seeking him when he was preaching 
in the temple at twelve years of age, did not understand when 
he told them that he must be in his Father’s house (Luke 2:49). 
They did not really reject him, but we hunger so much to be 
understood by our own. However, he never said anything and 
was obedient to their wishes until he left his mother’s sheltering 
presence. 

As he was gathering his apostles, they followed him. They 
could not do otherwise, for he who hears the voice of God so 
intimately in his heart, rises and follows him. They followed him, 
yes, but many times, they, too, rejected him. Whenever he told 
them a parable, they wanted it immediately explained. 

When he spoke to his disciples about eating his flesh and drink- 
ing his blood to have life everlasting, many of them left him 
completely (John 6:52-66). 

He preached the gospel to the poor, but the poor did not 
understand, nor did the wealthy. 

People were plotting his death. Walking in the shadow of death 
is a form of rejection. 

Over and over again, he opened his mouth and taught the 
luminous doctrine of the gospel, and each time his own did not 
understand him and rejected him. 

The Sadducees and the Pharisees, the whole Sanhedrin, every- 
one in power, mocked him and questioned him. They followed 
him and listened to him for the sole purpose of rejecting every 
word that he said. Only the simple, the foolish ones, the humiliati, 
the ones who did not seem to matter very much in that society 
seemed to accept him. 
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He said, “Foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man has nowhere to lay his head” (Matt. 8:20). 


Know a Joy That Overcomes Rejection 


As we search, a mystery opens up to us. A strange light is shining 
from it. We enter the mystery, and that which was utterly incom- 
prehensible in the beginning becomes understandable. We swim 
in it. We are suddenly filled with it. It enters into us, and we enter 
into it, and we know what we have done. Our swimming ceases, 
and we simply are permitted to float. 

The mystery encompasses us, and we understand that we have 
chosen to follow Jesus Christ. We have followed him through 
his pilgrimages, his wanderings across the Holy Land. We now 
know that we are rejected. We will face the ultimate rejection: 
Christ occupied one side of the cross. If we decide to follow 
and taste the bitter cup of rejection we must be crucified on the 
other side. 

However, long before we are crucified we will experience that 
strange feeling of rejection by God the Father. Just like Jesus 
Christ, we will cry out and say, “Lord, let this chalice pass me 
by” (Matt. 26:39). Or, if we are already crucified, we will cry 
out a day suddenly become dark and frightening, “Father, why 
have you forsaken me?” 

Yes, if we want to know Christ, we must walk with him — 
not only through his childhood, not only through the desert, not 
through his years of preaching, but even further. We have to walk 
at his side and drink the cup of his rejection. 

Our crucifixion will not be of wood, but of sickness, of deser- 
tion by those we love, of the death of loved ones, or of a thousand 
and one possible circumstances that make up a life. Don’t you 
see that if you really want to follow him, there is only one way — 
you must enter into the mystery of his rejection? Once you have 
done so, once you have drunk the bitter cup of rejection, then 
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suddenly you will know a joy that overcomes rejection, that an- 
nihilates it as if it were not there. Your face will be lifted toward 
the face of God, and you will sing because of the joy in your 
heart. Perhaps you will even dance — who can tell? 

Those who follow Christ through Gethsemane and Golgotha 
follow him, also, to the resurrection. Resurrection is a total re- 
newal. We will have followed him to the end, so then we sit by the 
lake. He will prepare fish and bread for us, and we will breakfast 
with him. Then will our joy be unmarred, and then will we know 
that in him, through him, with him, we can experience everything 
that he experienced and come out unscathed. | —COR 52-57 


WHEN YOU ARE ANXIOUS 


Can anything cut us off from the love of Christ — can hard- 
ships or distress, or persecution, or lack of food and clothing, 
or threats or violence.... No; we come through all these 
things triumphantly victorious, by the power of him who 
loved us. For I am certain of this: neither death nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nothing already in existence 
and nothing still to come, nor any power, nor the heights 
nor the depths, nor any created thing whatever, will be able 
to come between us and the love of God, known to us in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. (Rom. 8:35, 37-39) 


We Are Afraid of Many Things 


We are afraid of so many things, and most of the time fear holds us 
tight. Fear is to be overcome, because once fear is overcome, hosts 
of its attendants disappear. Fear of people, fear of involvement, 
fear of ourselves, and an endless sea of doubts about our security, 
about our identity, and so on. We face fear over and over again 
under new guises. 
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But how do we overcome fear? First and foremost, by prayer. 
Fear is overcome by courage, too. Courage is not the absence of 
fear; it is the overcoming of it. 

What are we afraid of? Pause for a moment and consider this 
question. 


What Are We Really Afraid Of? 


Above all, we are afraid of death, of that strange annihilation 
that occurs to all of us. Death is the crux of our fears. The brain 
that functions so well, that talent that was so great, that scien- 
tific knowledge that helped humanity in so many ways, all will 
suddenly cease to exist. Other fears beset our life, but the fear 
of death is the real fear. 

Let’s examine this. The fear of death is surrounded by doubts. 
Death is the center of doubt. We are afraid of dying, even in our 
youth. This fear places in our lap all of our doubts about the 
existence of God. In the face of this fear, we wonder, “Where is 
God?” From this question, one of the deepest doubts begins to 
fill our hearts, “Does God exist?” 

The majority stop right here and try to forget what they cannot 
ever forget. 

Others go deeper. They ask the same question, “Does God 
exist?” but they want to separate it from the idea of dying. They 
want to prove to themselves that they are not afraid of death. 
Since they doubt God’s existence, though, a whole series of ob- 
jections arise in their hearts: “He is absent.” “He is not there 
when needed.” “He inflicts pain most of the time.” “To serve 
him is foolishness because serving him means an identification 
with him.” And who wants to be identified with Christ, for Christ 
always, I repeat, always brings pain. 

The essence, then, or center of our fears is death. Fear of death 
is the root fear, and we might as well face it. It is the radical fear 
and the reason for all fears. 
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Why Are We Afraid of Death? 


But why should we be afraid of death? Death is one of the most 
beautiful moments of life. If one has faith, the entry into death 
is a glorious one. It is not a question of seeing angels or Our 
Lady. It really means being greeted by Christ himself, of being 
invaded by his life, being one with him. Christ has conquered 
death. Death is our passage into an eternity with him. 

—ITFD 42-45 


CHILDLIKE HEARTS — 
MANGERS FOR CHRIST 


Christ desires to be born in the manger of our hearts. Are the 
doors of our hearts wide open to receive the shepherds, the Magi, 
the stray visitors —in a word, humanity? Are they open to receive 
every person as Christ would receive each one of us? Are they 
open to receive those around us in our daily life? 

Or do we think it enough to make a manger of our hearts so 
that we might hold Christ unto ourselves exclusively? If so, that 
was not what he was born for, and he might bypass the manger 
of our hearts. 

Christ told us that, unless we become like a child, we would 
not enter the kingdom of heaven. We tend to associate children 
and Christmas in a very sentimental fashion: a newborn baby is 
“cute”; children are “lovable” creatures. So they are, but that is 
not what Christ meant. I think he wanted us to have the heart 
of a child. 

What does it mean to have the heart of a child? A child is utterly 
trusting. A child is totally open, uninhibited, simple, direct, and 
unafraid. A child believes without reservation. 

Every morning, after Communion, I go to pray to the Infant of 
Prague. I say: “Give me the heart of a child. Give me the awesome 
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courage to live what it demands.” That’s what Christmas means 
to me, too. 

I pray that this coming New Year will be a year in which 
we will empty our inner “self” so as to carry the Christ child 
comfortably and warmly in our heart. You know, the Child will 
be comfortable and warm only if we love and trust one another. 

Here is part of a poem I wrote for you. Think of it as the 
Christ child speaking to your heart: 


I sought a woman’s womb to become Man. 

Now I seek a soul to bring My Love to men! 

A soul—to be My stable, My manger, My Bethlehem! 
So I take thy poverty into My descending 

And fill it to the brim. 

Have faith. Have love. 

Let My winds and waters fill you up. 

You will return and find Me 

Within your soul and heart, 

Simple and humble —a Child. — DB 42-44 


BE NOT AFRAID 


“Be not afraid, dear heart, it is I. | know my weight is all eternity, 
but I will make it light, like thistledown sown in the night. 

“Be not afraid, dear heart, it is I. 1 know the awesomeness that 
is I, the Uncreated, but I shall hide its blinding light in the quiet 
of the thousand nights that are so still. 

“Be not afraid, dear heart, it is I. 1 know my might, but I shall 
hide it in the wind and gently sing a child to sleep before she 
is my bride. 

“Stand straight, dear heart, be not afraid. It is I. And you with 
hair of many hues. A child at heart who did not know that God 
loved her so. 
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“Behold I made thee fair and send thee into a world of woe, 
alone. I let thee know the weight of tears, the shed and the unshed, 
the shriven and the dead. 

“T let thee go alone and face the terrors of the dark that dwell 
in hearts that have forgotten me. I stood you on a mountaintop 
and bade you start your descent in the dark, your journey inward 
that leads to Me — and ecstasy. 

“You were so small, so young, and so alone, without a throne. 
Into the valley of a thousand shadows, you went obediently ac- 
cording to my word. And then you descended again into the pits 
of hell that dwell (as does my kingdom) on the earth that should 
be fair like your hair. 

“TI send you there myself, thy God, for this is the very road I 
trod alone. And now you had to slowly retrace my steps. For at 
the end was I, thy living God. 

“You went and fell so many times, for it was bleak, and it 
was dark, and you were all alone, or so you thought. You went 
according to my word. The stones were sharp, the wind was cold. 
Your blood was red upon the stones. But mine was redder still, 
and you went on. 

“Once or twice you lost your way. I sent an angel in the wind 
to get you back into the dark, on the stones that cut; and you 
went on alone. I bent and touched you who were so small. And 
lo! The dark grew darker, and you sweated blood. For there you 
were, without kith or kin. I touched and took all that I once 
gave to you. 

“You were so small and all alone. My queen without a throne. 
I took the gold they thought was yours. I took your shields. You 
thought them dead. I bent so low to lift you up into a strange 
land. With a laugh they shook the earth. You did not know that 
who I love must let go of kith and kin, of friend and foe, and 
stand alone, bereft of land they call their own. 

“A child at heart, you do not know the road I make for you to 
go. It is still long, with many bends. You see, you have to give yet 
a bleeding heart that bleeds to death for me.” — MHI 20-21 
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HOW TO EXAMINE AND FORM 
YOUR CONSCIENCE 


What does it mean to examine one’s conscience? 

To examine one’s conscience means to recollect oneself — to 
collect all the fragments. 

You have to become still, not allow your heart or mind to be 
buzzing like flies. In total stillness, with firm resolve, you descend 
into your heart; there, you find what has to be thrown out. 

A holy and good examination of your conscience and your- 
self, naturally, becomes a time of tension and questioning. Sins 
against charity, of pride, of indifference to others — to my broth- 
ers and sisters — these sins bite. In a way, this searching may 
lead, from the worldly point of view, to dire consequences, for 
it may revolutionize your life. 

A searching examination of conscience must be undertaken. 
We can and should face ourselves and make an examination 
of conscience, find those sins of omission and commission 
against our vocation to love. We have to examine our con- 
sciences for every little compromise, every rationalization. It has 
to be a thorough examination, without self-illusion, without 
compromise. 

Since you must face yourself and see yourself as clearly as 
is humanly possible, an examination of conscience must begin 
with fervent prayer. 

Let us examine our consciences: 

The first point of an examination of conscience should be on 
sins against love — How much do I love? 

In selfishness, we have a simple yardstick of love. Most of the 
things that have to be thrown out deal with selfishness. How 
often in my life does the pronoun “I” disappear, replaced by 
“they,” “we,” “he,” or “she”? Let’s say a thought comes to mind: 
“IT want to do this.” If it is something God would like you to 
do, do it. If not, erase it, and keep on erasing it. The “I” will 
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disappear, and someday, perhaps, we will kneel and kiss the feet 
of somebody else. 

How do I betray Jesus? 

So many of us are Judases, betraying Christ with a kiss, so 
to speak. It’s a subtle thing. I think it’s one of the grave sins. 
People worry about sex sins. Sex has been created by God, but 
pride, arrogance, and those sort of things, have not been created 
by God. We should examine our conscience deeply, because our 
betrayals are so subtle, and this sort of sin escapes us so quickly. 
We water down, rationalize, and find excuses for not doing what 
we know we should. 

How far away from God am I? Why? 

Let us look into our own hearts. Where has my heart wan- 
dered? Christ said, “Be perfect just as your heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matt. 5:48). In Baptism, the little feet begin the jour- 
ney of union with God. He calls us to give the whole of ourselves. 
He calls us to perfection. In Russia, we have no distinction be- 
tween a Trappist and a father of a family, between a married 
woman and a Trappistine, because we believe Christ said, “Be 
perfect,” to everybody. 


See the mess that is in your heart. Bring it all out. Our con- 
fessions can be superficial and not go deep enough. If they are 
superficial, we haven’t really gone into the caverns and caves 
of our souls. We’ve wrapped a lot of things in cellophane and 
stuck them on the shelves, when they should have been brought 
forth. But we let them be, and like splinters they fester in our 
soul. We are not in the truth, and we have left integrity behind 
somewhere.... 

You see yourself, but never despair, because along with your 
sins, you see the mercy of God. You look at yourself. You realize 
the depth and the breadth of sin. Then, you look at God and say, 
“Lord, have mercy on me.” In the process, you forget yourself. 
You begin to contemplate God, and all else disappears in him. 
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Let’s work on our consciences, in prayer, in deep prayer. For 
prayer alone will overcome our little faults and big ones, and give 
us the courage to do that which has to be done, so that we might 
begin, at least, to say, with St. Paul, “I love now not with my 
own life but with the life of Christ who lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


Beloved, 

it is indeed clear to me 

that what you desire of me 

is to fight myself, 

because my first duty 

is to save myself — 

my immortal soul — 

and that means a continual fight. 


Please, teach me 

to go about it in the right way, 

to listen carefully to my conscience, 
to understand it is your voice 
quietly speaking to me. 

Iam yours, Jesus, 

with all my will, 

but my senses are strong. 

They fight my will. 

Help me. 

Amen. —BA 65-71 


A THOUSAND ROADS 


I lay upon the dust of a thousand roads, bruised and broken 
thing, of no account. There were no days to brighten my dark 
and fearsome night. Men passed me by and laughed. Few stopped 
to see if life had left me; but seeing it had not, shook off the 
dust of this road or that and went along clicking, clacking their 
venomous tongues. 
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I must have risen, walked and stood and walked again, for 
roads were new, the dust the same. I knew its smell, I knew its 
taste. It filled the wounds upon my face. It ate itself into my flesh, 
where rags were thin or torn or rent. Was there an end to roads 
and dust? Was there an end to this domain of Lady Pain? 

I cried and wept in the dark night; but only darkness, dust, 
and pain picked up my endless, weak refrain. 

And then one day, which was not the day at all but night again, 
one stopped and stooped to the thing that was myself and said, 
“Arise and come with me, my love.” When I looked up, I saw 
one who was all beautiful, all light. I was ashamed of wounds 
and dust, of grimy dirt and of the signs of ugliness that darkness 
had left upon the useless, broken thing that was myself. 

Swift was his answer, swift like the wind. He bent to my noth- 
ingness and lifted me into infinity. It seemed as if a fire touched 
my lips, and I was lost in ecstasy. 

I do not know, I cannot tell the time, the place. One thing I 
know. I walk in light and garments white and yet the night holds 
me still tight and Lady Pain shows me more and more of her 
domain. 

But now I know that there is one who will come again, as swift 
as wind, as clean as rain. And I shall know again, again, the fire 
and flame of his embrace. —L 73 


ARISE AGAIN 


The people that walked in darkness 

have seen a great light; 

on the inhabitants of a country 

in shadow dark as death 

light has blazed forth.... 

Arise, shine out, 

for your light has come, 

and the glory of Yahweh has risen on you. 
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Look! Though night still covers the earth 
and darkness the peoples, 

on you Yahweh is rising 

and over you his glory can be seen. 

The nations will come to your light 

and kings to your dawning brightness. 
Lift up your eyes and look around: 

all are assembling 

and coming towards you. 


(Isaiah 9:2; 60:1-4) 


Faith Is a Gift 


The other day I was sitting with a priest who came to visit me 
on my island. It was one of those beautiful, cold, sunny days 
that Canada is so celebrated for. The river was a sheer, beautiful 
blanket of snow, tinted pink by the setting sun. The immense pines 
on the river’s edges looked like a thousand pilgrims thronging 
around and about the river, hoping for a thaw, perhaps so they 
could drink of it. 

The priest was talking about faith. Strangely enough, I had 
been meditating on faith. I suddenly turned to the priest and 
asked, “Why is it that I find it so difficult to communicate with 
Christians on this continent? There seems to be some sort of a 
curtain or wall between us. Yet I love them so terribly much. 
Why should this be?” 

The priest, a Canadian, answered me quite simply, “Catherine, 
we are not a people of faith, in a manner of speaking. Oh, yes, we 
believe, but it is mostly with the head that we believe. For us faith 
has been, and often probably still is, a set of moral obligations. 

“A Christian does such and such things —a Christian doesn’t 
do such and such things. A priest does such and such things — 
a priest doesn’t do such and such things. The same applies to 
monks and nuns.” 

Then the priest had to leave. 
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[looked at the snowy expanse of the river, now tinged with the 
blue shadows of the evening, and cried out, “But faith is none 
of these things!” 

Faith is a gift—a gift given by God to humanity. The Chris- 
tian faith is received by a person when, through baptism, he is 
immersed in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Faith is a 
pure gift. God alone can bestow it. And God desires passionately 
to give it to us. 


I Believe, Lord, Help My Unbelief 


Faith is assented to again and again. It is the fiat of a person, 
who, as he grows to maturity, continues to say, “Yes, I believe,” 
and acts accordingly. “Acting accordingly” means that a person 
realizes that faith goes far beyond reason, that a person of faith 
folds the wings of his intellect, and in a strange manner loses 
his “spiritual” eyesight and hearing and perhaps even becomes 
dumb, speechless. 

Faith must go through this strange dark land, following him 
whom it loves. The Christian must arise at some point of his life 
and go around and about in the darkness of the night asking 
whoever may be present, “Have you seen him whom I love?” 
Faith is a country of darkness in which one ventures because 
one loves and believes in the Beloved, God, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit — who is above all reasoning, understand- 
ing, comprehension, and who, paradoxically, is at the same time 
enclosed within me. 

Walking in darkness pits our peanut-brain against the mystery 
of faith. We want to tear apart the very thin veil of faith —to see 
if we can weigh it, measure it. When we ask, “What is faith?” we 
become, somehow, like ghosts, and faith always eludes us when 
we approach it this way. 

The only way to approach faith is on our knees — through 
prayer. We should not only kneel, but we should prostrate our- 
selves before God — imploring —crying out for growth in faith, 
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so that we may believe ever more firmly, not only in God, but also 
in man, who is fashioned in God’s image. Faith heals by asking 
God to heal. —ITFD 86-90 


DOUBTS ABOUT STICKING TO 
OUR COMMITMENT TO LOVE ANOTHER 


I, the prisoner in the Lord, urge you therefore to lead a life 
worthy of the vocation to which you were called. With all 
humility and gentleness, and with patience, support each 
other in love. Take every care to preserve the unity of the 
Spirit by the peace that binds you together. (Eph. 4:1-3) 


Commitment 


How beautiful is a bride; how handsome a groom. The white 
of the bride connotes virginity. Two people are getting married. 
They are supposed to love each other exceedingly. That’s why 
they are getting married, so that two loves might blend into one, 
two bodies become one. 

Of course, there are doubts. There are always doubts about 
a vocation, or shall we call it a commitment. There is always a 
little doubt when one engages in a commitment for life. So groom 
and bride probably had their moments of doubt before they were 
married, but love, if it was love, overcame it. 


After Making the Commitment 


But time went on, and strangely enough, as in so many cases, 
doubts grew, which meant that trust was diminished. Suddenly 
those who were supposed to be one before God (which of course 
they were, but didn’t want to face) decided to separate. 
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The doubts multiplied. She didn’t trust him; he didn’t trust 
her. He didn’t like the way she nagged; she didn’t like the way he 
was absent all the time. Whatever the reasons, trust was dying. 

Did you ever hear trust die? It dies in a strange way in the 
hearts of people. It curls up like a newborn child, and suddenly, 
it becomes smaller and smaller and smaller, and then it disappears. 
Where? Who can tell? Where does trust go? He and she trusted 
one another when they stood before the priest, she all dressed 
in white, and he desirous to build a home with and through 
her. They trusted one another, so it seemed, and then, the trust 
vanished, and the doubts came. 

These were not doubts like a priest’s. No scraps of paper 
filled their house. Nothing. The house was still as it was be- 
fore. But, slowly, on a strange wind, through the cracks of the 
house, doubts entered in. Not necessarily doubts about the fi- 
delity of one another, although they were there too, but doubts 
about the commitment. 

Men lay in their beds in the depths of the night and ask them- 
selves, “What did I do? I committed myself ‘until death do us 
part.’ But that’s impossible. It can’t be done. I cannot live with 
this woman.” 

Or a woman thinks about the man in the depth of the night, 
that she cannot live with him. 

But neither of them stops to pray and to ask God, “How does 
one really commit oneself totally in a total commitment?” 

The doubts become real. In the dark of the night each doubted 
the other and both felt sure of their doubts. When men and women 
feel sure of their doubts, hell laughs, because doubts now begin 
to be expressed in biting, cold, tragic words, and cynicism is 
born. Eventually, doubts become feet that lead men and women 
to lawyers. 

At that moment, charity weeps over the children who had been 
born in love and yet are rejected because of doubts. Everything 
becomes chaotic. Far away, the voice of Jesus resounds, “What 
God has united, human beings must not divide” (Matt. 19:6). 
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But all this is forgotten, and divorce becomes a tool of him who 
has planted the seeds of doubt in the hearts of the man and 
the woman. 


Jesus Is the Good Samaritan 


The evil one laughs — it is so good to see them fall into this net. 
He fills the net with divorced couples and presents it to Jesus 
Christ as a net filled with a thousand fish, mocking what Christ 
told his apostles. 

Human law allows the two who once loved, who once begot 
children of love, to be “free.” 

The second Person of the most Holy Trinity walked this earth; 
so did his mother. Jesus Christ comes riding on a donkey and 
comes across a man who has been beaten by robbers. He picks 
him up and brings him to the inn. There is a moment in the life 
of man when he knows that he is wounded. God holds him in 
his arms. Maybe because of this, because of the inn, those who 
were once one flesh, one blood, will come back again together. 

So when God bends down to the man beaten up by robbers, 
hope springs in the heart of those who love God. And prayer 
ascends like a dove into the hands of the Father. 

Let God bind your wounds. Let hope spring in your heart. 
Let your prayer ascend like a dove into the hands of the Father. 

—ITFD 74-78 


TREAT YOURSELF WITH GENTLENESS 


Yahweh is tenderness and pity, slow to anger and rich in 
faithful love; his indignation does not last forever, nor his 
resentment remain for all time; he does not treat us as our 
sins deserve, nor repay us as befits our offenses. As the height 
of heaven above the earth, so strong is his faithful love for 
those who fear him. As the distance of east from west, so 
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far from us does he put our faults. As tenderly as a father 
treats his children, so Yahweh treats those who fear him. 
(Ps. 103:8-13) 


Gentleness, with Compassion and Understanding 


Task myself, “What is this marvelous gift of the Holy Spirit that 
allows us to see into the heart of another?” It is discernment of 
our own heart. 

The gift of discernment, the gift of listening, the gift of be- 
ing quiet in your heart — it is in the quiet of your heart where 
discernment lies. 

It is very difficult to apply to oneself. So many people come 
to Madonna House with a strange question. Or is it a strange 
question? They ask, “What is my vocation? How do I know my 
vocation?” 

Let us not narrow the meaning of the word “vocation.” Don’t 
narrow it down to religious life only. Vocation is a state of life 
in a sense, but the broad and wide understanding of vocation 
is very simple. A vocation is a call of God to love him back in 
a state of priestly life, religious life, married life, single life, any 
kind of life. We all have vocations, spiritually speaking. We all 
have the vocation to love God back, because he loved us first. 

To approach discernment you have to walk gently. You have 
to be full of compassion and certainly pray to God for the gift of 
understanding, both of yourself and others. We are so quick to 
be un-gentle, un-tender, un-understanding with each other, and 
so quick with self-pity. 


Self-Pity Makes You Blind and Deaf 


Self-pity is a deadly thing. It kills all understanding, because once 
I wrap myself up in the mantle of self-pity, I am blind and deaf, 
as portrayed in the gospel. 
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We are very rough on ourselves sometimes. The fact that we 
wrap ourselves up in self-pity doesn’t mean that we don’t wrap 
ourselves up in the mantle of eternal guilt, too. So between self- 
pity and guilt, we balance ourselves like a girl on the flying trapeze, 
and we don’t get anywhere. We keep on flying, never being able 
to come down to the real hard-brass tacks of God and his ways. 

To be gentle with oneself is to express what God does to me 
daily. It is to express his mercy, his truth. We are sinners, but don’t 
forget the word “saved” before you call yourself a sinner. We are 
saved sinners. God saved us, brought us back to his Father, so 
be gentle in facing yourself. We can very easily say to ourselves, 
“Now, wait a minute. Don’t get into all this emotional and un- 
emotional and spiritual business about guilt.” No. Don’t do that. 
Be gentle with yourself, for God is gentle with you. 

If you know that you have committed a sin, (or something 
has happened that you are sorry for), if it is necessary, go to 
confession and you will have peace. But please forget about it. 
If God has forgiven you, why should you remember? 

Gentleness to oneself will beget gentleness toward others. 
Always hold on to the gentleness of God. —ITFL 77-80 


YOU BELONG TO GOD 


We are God’s work of art, created in Christ Jesus for the 
good works which God has already designated to make up 
our way of life. (Eph. 2:10) 


The He unger to Lead People to God 


The land of loneliness is the land of joy, the land of union with 
God, the land of hunger for God, the land of understanding that 
God alone matters. The land of loneliness is a fantastic place that 
words cannot describe. It is the land of belonging to God. 


The Human Cee fos 


I think the secret of that land is that the hunger for God grows 
like a fire. In fact, it is a fire. At the same time, the love of 
humanity intensifies itself and there is only one thought in the 
land of loneliness — to lead men to God. 

I think that’s why it’s called the “land of loneliness.” There 
is only one thought, one goal, one dream that matters and that 
is leading people to God. It’s a passion. It’s the only desire, but 
people do not go to God. That is why it is the land of loneliness. 
I think that’s the loneliness that Christ experienced before death, 
during his whole life probably, but intensely in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. 

To lead men to God, that is the land of loneliness. To know 
a little bit of who God is, to passionately desire to give him to 
men — all men and women and children — humanity, to try to 
give him to the best of one’s ability, and then to find that people 
do not want to accept him in total. They want only to give him 
a token of themselves, a quarter, maybe, but not all. So one 
walks the land of loneliness. In that land there is no possibility of 
manipulating other people. It can’t be done, because God won’t 
allow it any more. 

However, God will manipulate. The weight of God is heavy 
even in this land, especially in the land of loneliness. The one 
who walks in the land of loneliness is on his way to being able 
to say, “I live not. Christ lives in me.” 


A Heart Opening to God 


How all of us need each other in a different way than God wants 
us to need each other! 

To enter into that land of loneliness, all my needs, anybody’s 
needs, must be centered on God alone. They are there, the needs. 
They don’t fall away. Some of them do but not all. The need for 
many things is still there but that is the tunic, the only tunic that 
the pilgrim who enters the land of loneliness wears. At times, it 
looks like a hair shirt, but at times it’s downy and soft. 
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It seems to me that one of the fruits of the land of loneliness will 
be the repossession of everyone by everyone in Christ. The need 
for approval, the need for feeling needed, the need for directing 
other people toward God or one’s own intellect, brilliancy, or 
what-have-you will fall away. I think that eventually, I don’t know 
because I’ve barely entered that land, but I think that friendship 
becomes simple and joyous, that all needs being centered in Christ 
and the blazing desire to bring people to God softens all things, 
even the fact that I do not count in doing any of those things. 

The land of loneliness is a human heart opening itself to the 
possession by God, as far as human hearts understand total pos- 
session. One understands that without him one can do nothing. 
It reduces one’s self, at first, to a sort of zero, a non-entity, until 
the wings of the intellect fold and the heart opens, and the intel- 
lect is illuminated by Christ. Then, one understands a little bit 
better the words of Teresa of Avila: “I and a ducat are nothing, 
but I and a ducat and God is everything.” And here her sen- 
tences can be paraphrased: J cannot lead anyone anywhere, by 
myself, but if I allow myself to be filled with God, I can lead 
men to God. 

So the land of loneliness is the land of intense peace and a 
strange joy. But God does not yet allow loneliness to be eliminated 
from peace and joy. That will come after death. 

I don’t know, but I think that along the road to God that started 
in baptism, confirmation, and Eucharist, through a Christian life 
of contemplation, moving toward union with him, the land of 
loneliness is the last step before total union with God. But I 
am convinced that the land of loneliness is not, for everyone, 
something that comes just before death. For many people, it 
will come in their early youth, middle age, at any time their 
hearts are open to it, if they love enough and God desires it 
to be so. 

God alone matters. Hunger for God. Belong to God. Give 
everyone to God and God to everyone. —ITFL 95-99 
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JOURNEY INTO FAITH 


It began with a phone call. From faraway Arizona a blurred voice 
stated in stark words that my husband, Father Eddie (who had 
been ordained a priest in his old age, in the Melkite Catholic 
Church), had a serious heart problem and that his lungs were 
filling up with fluid. Now there was only one question: How 
long would he last? Death seemed imminent, so the voice on the 
phone said. 

It was at that moment I began my long journey. It was a strange 
journey, in which I walked very far while standing still. One can 
go on pilgrimage along many paths by just waiting. I stood still. 
I waited. In that waiting I realized that I was truly starting on a 
long journey into faith. The whole immense scene of faith was 
set before me, and I looked at it with new eyes. A mystery that 
I cannot explain took place in my heart. 

Father Eddie and I had discussed death quite often. We had 
talked about death in general and our own deaths in particular. 
We were always peaceful about it, for both of us felt that death 
was but a door to life. Now, confronted over the telephone with 
the reality of Father Eddie’s seemingly imminent death, I remem- 
bered our conversations. I asked myself whether I really believed 
that death is the door to life. 

Time seemed endless in that standing and waiting and inner 
journeying. At a certain moment of timelessness I realized that 
I did indeed believe. Credo! Yes, I believed. I believed with a 
faith that was transformed, filled with joy; it brought me peace 
beyond any ability to put into words. There was within me a 
total acceptance of Father Eddie’s death, and strange as this might 
seem, a joy over it, a joy that surpassed understanding. 

I have always believed in the resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. After the phone call, for some unaccountable reason, his 
resurrection suddenly stood in the middle of my thoughts. Jesus 
was born for us, he suffered for us, he was crucified for us, he 
died for us. Then he resurrected! On account of this I had faith 
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within me. It was a deep, immovable, definite faith that began 
to make the waiting easy and the journey light. 

Then came the next day and the next step of my journey. Again 
the telephone rang and told me, not of Father Eddie’s death but 
that his lungs had cleared and his heart was better. Nevertheless 
he was to remain in that hospital in Winslow, Arizona. (He usually 
spent the winter months at our house there, because our rugged 
Canadian climate was too much for his heart to take.) 

So I journeyed to Arizona. This meant going to Toronto, then 
taking a series of planes, cars, trains. It was simple, pleasant travel. 
This was the second step of my journey, the inward journey that 
I was traveling alongside the outer one. I asked myself if I was 
afraid of the darkness that surrounded me — for when one walks 
in faith one walks in total darkness, the darkness of a mystery 
beyond one’s understanding. I had to answer that I was not afraid, 
although I knew that the seeming miracle of Father Eddie’s being 
still alive was perhaps an interlude, and that I was hastening to 
be present at his bedside, just in case.... 

No, I wasn’t afraid of darkness. The darkness, though a mys- 
tery, though dark to me, was not really a darkness in faith. It 
was light, for faith is a gift of God and anything that comes from 
God’s hands is never dark. It is always light, though at the time 
I couldn’t see the light in the way that one can look up and see 
the moon. Not at all. But I did feel the effect of that light: an 
infinite peace, as though I were reposing in the arms of Christ and 
hearing the heartbeats of God. So through what was darkness, I 
saw light. That was the second step of my journey. 

Then came the third step. I was met by our staff in Winslow 
and whisked away to the hospital and into the intensive care unit. 
I walked into Father Eddie’s room. He was awake. We looked at 
each other and our hands touched. I asked him how he was, and 
he replied, “Full of peace and contentment. All is well.” Then he 
fell asleep. I sat for awhile by his bedside. In that hospital room 
I faced death once more. I came to know her to be a friend who, 
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someday, would take me also by the hand and lead me into the 
heart of God the Father. 

As J often say, we come from the mind of God the Father and 
return to the heart of God the Father. It all came together in that 
hospital room. There was Jesus Christ, who is the way to the 
Father’s heart, for he said, “I am the way.” There was the Holy 
Spirit who is there to remind us of everything that God said, so 
that we might walk with the sure steps along the way, who is 
Jesus. Yes, in the dead of the night, in the intensive care unit of a 
little hospital, death led me to the Trinity. My heart leaped with 
joy. The third step of my long journey was achieved. 

I stayed in Arizona a week or so, visiting Father Eddie every 
day. Our love of many years came to perfect fruition. The strange 
tree of our marriage bore the lovely fruit of deep, profound, 
peaceful love, lived in the heart of the Lord. I remembered that 
it had been almost twenty-one years since we had taken a vow 
of chastity (celibacy), Father Eddie and I. I thought of how, with 
the permission of the Holy See, he had been ordained a priest 
six years ago. 

A new vista opened in my journey into faith. It was a view of 
life so filled with God’s graces that in this humble hospital room 
I knew the fruit of our lives together. Strange, isn’t it, how death 
can lead you to the appreciation of life, how it can make your 
heart overflow with gratitude to God. It did mine. 

Then it was time for me to return to Canada. Father Eddie 
said that, indeed, it was time for us to go about our Father’s 
business. I was to go back to my work in Madonna House while 
his apostolate was to be in that bed. So I turned around and 
retraced my steps to Combermere. 

My other journey, that long, long journey into faith, which I 
seemed to have undertaken along with the geographical journey, 
had not turned around, however. I was not going back in exactly 
the same way. On the contrary! I was going forward, forward 
into that wonderful faith that held me tightly, warmly, peacefully. 
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The terrain had changed. Now faith was a path that went 
winding upward into some strange and beautiful mountain. | 
hastened to climb it. I was still waiting upon the will of God. 
I was still standing still, for faith is also found in stillness and 
silence. At the same time, I don’t know how, I was rushing up that 
mountain! I returned to Combermere, and my inward life settled 
onto two levels: waiting for a telephone call from Arizona about 
Father Eddie’s condition, and rushing up that strange mountain 
so vivid before my eyes, yet unseen by others. 

One day Father Eddie came back to Combermere. Upon his 
arrival I reached some new height on my mountain. The Lord 
shows us things from mountaintops. He showed me death. I knew 
her to be a child, waiting to bring me to that Christ child. I knew 
her to be beautiful because she wasn’t really death but life: life 
renewed, life exploding, life lived in the heart of the Trinity. 

I share with you my long, long journey. If you are afraid of 
death, stop being afraid. Enter into faith. If your faith seems small, 
cry out to the Lord that it might increase. Ask that you, too, may 
see death for who and what she really is: someone conquered by 
Christ on the day of his resurrection, and delighted with being 
conquered. —EG 131-36 


BEHOLD MY HEART 


Behold my heart, O Lord. I say I love you passionately. But some- 
how or other my passions are so small. They are little crumbs 
that fall from tables. Perhaps someone picks them up as did the 
woman of yore. But they can feed no one because passions are 
like crumbs. 

Behold my heart, O Lord, and see. See that its center is not 
grace. It is split, fragmented, somehow unwhole. My heart is like 
the eyes of the blind man or the ears that you touched when you 
were here. 
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Behold my heart, O Lord. Behold it, take it in your hands. 
Fan its fires. Make it whole, so that it becomes one with yours. 
And then, O Lord, you see, with the fire of your heart kindled 
in mine, I may bring someone to you; one or two, maybe three, 
that you hungered for yourself. 

Behold my heart, O Lord. —jlos 


EASTER VIGIL IN RUSSIA 


Twilight is long, the nights are longer, there in Holy Russia. But 
at long last the darkness falls, bringing silent, recollected, motley 
crowds into its city streets, its old, mysterious country roads. 

The streets are dark. The lamplighter will light them after the 
resurrection of the Lord. From the open doorways of churches 
pour golden streams of light from a thousand candles flooding the 
outer darkness; and men hasten to be bathed in that holy light. 

The singing starts within the golden light. Time ceases to exist 
as prayer chant grows louder. Hope in the parousia soars like 
a glowing sword. 

Suddenly, all is silence and darkness within the hallowed walls. 
Slowly the holy mystery of mysteries begins and men light their 
candles anew at the Christ candle, the Lord. 

Melodious, gentle, the choir’s voices swell and blend with 
human souls ascending to God on scales of naked love. 

Suddenly the priests sing out, “Christ is risen! Verily he is 
risen!” Men almost die with joy. All words cease. Alone the 
“Alleluia” pierces the dawn with its unbearable delight. 

Bread, wine, God, I— one. He conquered death. Now he is 
mine. The streets are alight with lights. The lamplighters have 
passed this way. > 
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